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EVERYTHING, IN/PHOTOGRAPHY and STUDIO SERVICES 
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ee New York’s only complete photographie . 
and perhaps, the only studio anywhere servic 
7 days a week, without week end overtime charges 


Gussin-Radin Studios, ine. ¢ 


Y 


K 
220 W. 42nd St. N.Y.C.* Wisconsin 7-7352 , | 


week end « daily 





Husbands 
Finally 


- Its Here 
Which Way gee ee 
the Wind? Ceeqgalle,¥ 


in three weights 





Conquest 
“Be areal PAL!’ | of Space 


SMITH GOTHICA 5 





A CREATIVE-CUSTOM SERVICE...UNIQUE IN ITS FIELD SINCE 1936 





TONI FICALORA ‘- 


24 hour service 
sensible prices 





Paste-ups uniimited 
200 WEST 68S STREET, N.Y.- COlumbus 65-8688 








Medium Condensed 


HERE is ONE of the newest ARRIVALS in the BIG SPARTAN family 





' DESIGNED BY WILL BURTIN 


“When in doubt, use Spartan,” it is sometimes said. Although we don’t fully subscribe to it, the 
fact remains that the Spartans, being of “neutral” design, are effective in a wide variety of work. 
The two most recent additions to the Spartan family are Spartan Medium Condensed and Spartan 
Book. This paragraph is set in Spartan Book. Your ATF type dealer offers 
prompt delivery from stock. Ask him for specimen brochures, or write to: 
Type Division, American Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
ATF TYPE NEWS IS GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE SILLY... 
Some of the visual gimmicks used by ADs in current ads 
were raked over the coals by James D. Woolf, writing in 
Advertising Age. He noted the one-eyed Hathaway baron, 
Marlboro’s tatooed men, man with a hearing aid in the 
Chase Manhattan Bank ad, a manhole worker plugging for 
Philip Morris. 

“If this trend continues”, he glooms, our glamorous figures 
in advertising will soon be deaf mutes, stutterers, one-armed 
and clubfooted men, paralytics, chimney sweeps, garbage 
collectors and psychopaths. How silly can you get.” 

We think Mr. Woolf misses the point. 

Ads featuring handicapped people and common people 
can be silly when the model is little more than a gimmick 
and not integrated into the point of the message. But part 
of the thinking behind the swing away from the glamor 
model is the sheer unbelievability of the glamor model, the 
inability of the viewer to identify with the model. To the 
extent that same weakness holds true in ads using what 
Mr. Woolf calls the “common man”, such ads may be weak. 
But many such ads are visually more believable than the 
glamor-model ad and we think the trend toward non-model 
models is sound, not silly. A working man such as a manhole 
worker, is a more common denominator for a mass audience, 
than a glamor boy on a yacht . . . and is much less silly than 
a society gal, in party dress, over a hot stove. 

But even when some of these atypical models have no 
greater identity with the consumer than do the glamor 
models, in many instances their use has helped boost sales, 
get quicker notice and brand name recognition than would 
conventional models or approaches. At least that is the story 
bchind Hathaway's eyepatch, Schweppes bearded Com- 
nander and Marlboro’s tatooed men. 


Furthermore, some of these models slightly spoof the ad 
(continued on page 75) 
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RAY APP was born in a small town in Jllinois. Later he moved 
to Chicago where he received his education in art. He 

attended the Chicago Institute of Art, the American Academy 

of Art, and the Chicago Academy of Art. Ray has worked 

as an illustrator in New York, Chicago and Detroit. 

He is married, the father of two lovely daugbters. He swings 

an impressive driver on the courses around Birmingham, Mich., 
and when the weather is inclement be entertains a gathering 

of friends with his piano renditions that are well 

above amateur endeavors. 


illustrator of Many Achievements 





Ray App comes from Chicago, where for many years be has 
enjoyed the reputation of being a particularly accomplished 


illustrator. 


Now in Detroit, many art directors are using bis versatile 
talents to solve their illustration problems. Ray is especially 
strong on the ‘‘story illustration’ type of picture. He works 
equally well in black and white or full color and he 

has mastered the problems involved in placing believable 


figures in and around automotive situations. 


Here then, is one more of the great number of extremely 
capable artists that have enabled McNamara Brothers, Inc. 


to become first choice with discriminating art buyers. 


Our representative will be happy, upon request, to 


show Ray App’s samples. 


McNAMARA BROTHERS, INC. 
38th Floor, Penobscot Building * Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 1-9190 






Largest Supplier of Art to the Automotive Industry 





Fair weather or foul, indications are that 


Phoenix Studios would weather any deadline 


storm where cost and quality are important 


factors. For a shipshape job in any climate 
call Woodward 1-9450. 


Phoenix Studios, Inc., Artists, 9th Floor Francis Palms Bldg., Detroit 1 





ARTISTS + COPYWRITERS AGENCY 


is the 

new 
employment 
agency 

for 


advertising 
artists 

and 
copywriters 


exclusively 


9 east 46 street - new york 17 « telephone: plaza 3-5110 





business briefs 


Was it the elections? Many New York studivs 
reported some slowdown in work durin: 
October and early November. Commen s 
ranged from, “Things are slow” to “We’: = 
busy but not as busy as a few weeks ago. 
Maybe it’s the elegtions.” 
e 

For the first month in a long time, Printers’ Ir 
national advertising index showed dv- 
clines in most media, for a drop of 6°, 
over preceding month but still up 7° 
over corresponding month a year ago. 


For many, summer billings were slow and ther» 
was a strong pickup in the Fall. Th 
October fall-off may have come too soon. 
But generally October is not a strong 
month for many studios and the slump 
was probably seasonal. A survey con- 
ducted by Art Direction a few years ago 
showed October to be one of the slower 
months for art buying by agencies. Con- 
versely, studio October billings were high 
in October, but these reflected work done 
in preceding months. November billings 
(with some exceptions) fell off. 

Near future outlook, nevertheless, is good. Latest 
available figures show volume of national 
advertising still climbing steadily at rec- 
ord levels. Two print media, however, 
showed drops in recent months (August 
1956 against August 1955), with general 
monthly magazines off 1% and farm pub- 
lications down 12%, according to Print- 
er’s Ink. 


Meanwhile data from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem continues to point up economic good 
health of the country with employment 
high, average weekly and hourly earnings 
at high points, department store sales 
high and climbing, gross national prod 
uct still at record level. Also highs re 
corded by personal consumption expen 
ditures and personal income (at annual 
rate of $322.5 billion) 614% ahead of 


1955- 


. 

It would seem from the foregoing that the 
October slump is seasonal, or at least wil! 
be of short duration. Fragmentary yea 
end data now in confirms this belie! 
Many magazines have already reportec 
new records in revenue and in ad pages- 
with figures up 10% to 39%. 


Looking way ahead, NYTimes columnist Willian 
Freeman told the symposium of the Asso 
ciation of Advertising Men & Womei 
“America is now producing $408 billio: 
worth of goods annually and by 1965 wil 
be producing better than $500 billion, o 
which only $350 billion is considere: 
‘normal’ purchase products.” Problem 


Advertising must get consumers to absor! 
the excess $150 billion worth of goods. € 
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ur operations here at 
AMSTER YARD fall into 


two categories: FIRST, 
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PRODUCTION problems. 
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SECOND, to combine 
with this studio staff 
the services of a group 
of highly specialized 
ILLUSTRATORS. 

During this year, on 
these pages we Shall show 
representative samples 


of both. 


(inat ponau 


AMSTER YARD 
211 EAST 49th STREET ° NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ° PL 1-0095 
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ANNOUNCING... 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


MM) 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





the world's most versatile camera! 


ANYONE -yves/ anyone at all — without any knowledge 


of photography can make stats.. ANY SIZE (up to 14°x17")... 


on any grade of paper... glossy or matte... 


ENLARGED or REDUCED... 
in LINE or HALFTONE ... 
NEGATIVE or POSITIVE... 


dried, ready to use... for as little as Qe 
—and in less than 2 minutes! 


Try the Statmaster yourself at our showroom. 


STATMASTER CORP. 19 West 44 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


PERSPECTIVES, ITALICS 

THINNING, WEIGHTING 
REPROPORTIONING 
CURVES, CIRCLES 


eeeeevreeeeeree ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


(Up to 5x7 area) 
Price based 


not too extreme. 


SUR PRINTING - STEP UP & REPEAT 
OUTLINES & CAST SHADOWS 
BAS RELIEFS- MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS 


Prices quoted . . . per job 
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FLEXO-LETTERING SETS THE PACE... 


ror QUALITY .. SERVICE .. PRICE ! 


Since 1937, Flexo-letfering of N. Y. has been the pioneer and leader in this 
field and our skill and experience have given us the “know-how” to do all your 
trick photography . . . faster . . . better . . . more economically! 


For the best in TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY ... It’s FLEXO-LETTERING all the way! 





WE ARE NOW IN MIDTOWN... 
ror FASTER PICK-UP ano DELIVERY 





eseeeeeeeeeereeereeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeereeeeeeeeee 


new address 


22 West 45 St., 


New York 36, N.Y. 


new phone 
OxXford 7-9240O0 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE: The average job received in the morning, is mailed back the same evening 
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Pe, FOR YOUR NEXT FLEXICHROME 
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THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 
2. \\\ WECO STUDIOS 


( "e ) \)FexicHRoMe..... pHoToGRAPHY 


= 
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THE FLEXICHROME PORTFOLIO 
ABOVE OUR ROOF 

IS MORE.AN ATTIC PACKED 
WITH PRIZEWINNING PROOF 
OF THOUSANDS OF ASSIGNMENTS | 
THAT PLEASED THE EYE 
AND SATISFIED THE CLIENT 
TO AN ALL TIME HIGH. 
OUR HOUSE FULL OF TALENT 
AND MEN IN SALES 

DELIVER THE GOODS; 

NOT ELOQUENT TALES. 

DIAL US AT ONCE 
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YOU'LL ALWAYS BE SURE 
IT'S IN THE RIGHT HOME. 





MADISON AV. 
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| 14 EAST 39TH ST., N.Y. 16N.Y. © MU 5-1864 My 








bebell « bebell 


COLOR LABORATORIES 


transparencies color prints 
any size up to 40” x 60” (matte or glossy) 
any size up to 40° x 50 
direct from artwork == 4 


or from transparencies direct from artwork 
« or from transparencies 





projection slides in any 
size and style, Vu-Graph, 
VisualCast, lantern slides, 
film strips, stereo dupes 


WAtkins 4-8573 


dye transfer prints 


any size up to 40” « 60” 


108 W. 24th St., New York 11 








tax talk 


MAXWELL LIVSHIN, CPA 


Group life and hospitalization 
insurance premiums 


Insurance premiums paid by a taxpay«r 
for group life and hospitalization insu-- 
ance policies, the benefits of which accrue 
to its commission salesmen, constitute 
allowable deductions from gross income 
as ordinary and necessary business e>- 
penses, whether or not an employer-en.- 
ployee relationship exists between the 
taxpayer and the insured, provided that 
the total commissions, together with the 
premiums for insurance coverage and 
any other remuneration attributable to 
their services, paid to and in behalf of 
such salesman are reasonable in amount, 
and provided further that the taxpayer 
is not a beneficiary under such life in- 
surance policies. 


With respect to a salesman who is an 
employee, the insurance premiums paid 
by his employer in his behalf for group 
hospitalization and group term life in- 
surance are not includible in the gross 
income of such employer, but such ex- 
clusion does not apply to premiums paid 
for group permanent life insurance. 


With respect to a salesman who is not 
an_ employee under the common concept 
or as defined in the Internal Revenue 
Code, the exclusions from gross income 
for group hospitalization premiums paid, 
in this case, do not apply since such ex- 
clusions apply only to employees. Accord- 
ingly, under the broad concept of gross 
income, the insurance premiums paid in 
behalf of such a salesman for group hos- 
pitalization and group life insurance 
policies, the beneficiaries of which are 
designated by such salesman, are includ 
ible in his gross income for Federal In- 
come tax purposes. (Rev. Kul. 56-400). 


Corporation required to make returns 
of income: Rev. Rul. 56-483 states that 
where a corporation has ceased business 
and disposed of all its assets except a 
small sum of cash retained to pay State 
taxes, to preserve the corporate charter, 
it is required to file Federal income tax 
returns. The stated purpose in the instant 
case is to preserve its charter rights, not 
to wind up its affairs and it has retained 
assets to carry out this purpose. 


In I.T. 3871, C.B. 1947, 62, it was held 
that a corporation which has ceased bus- 
iness operations, has retained no assets, 
and has no income, may be relieved from 
filing Federal income tax returns even 
though the corporation has not been for- 
mally dissolved. * 
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Hand Lettered 


MODERN 


ROMAN 


See new style release 
for a complete showing 





TWO NEW LETTERING STYLES NOW AVAILABLE FOR HEADING DESIGN 


HAND LETTERED 


NEWS 


gothic 


mole te h vy 














al fern: INC CHICAGO -755 North Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT -'00 Delaware 


NEW VYORK-|I'|9 West 57th Street 


Designers antl Foduvew y Duality ly Feltered Headings pation ep osacnreaaian epeitmeEsaoe 


TORONTO - 220 Richmond Street West 

















’ WE WILL SOLVE THEM FOR YOU 


VAN CAMP COLOR CORP. 


480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
PLaza 5-5866 
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Custom 
e DYE TRANSFERS 


e DUPLICATE TRANSPARENCIES 
e TYPE “C” 











Camera GALLERIES, inc. 


A new concept of photographic illustration for 
art directors and advertising managers from coast 
to coast providing talented and experienced 
photographers, and exceptional facilities for food, 
interior and illustrative photography. 

Haanel Cassidy Norman Karlson 
Joseph Bottwin I. J. Becker 


Sales: Davis-Cosier, Harry Mehalic 


480 Lexington Ave., New York 17 * El 5-3696 











WE’VE MOVED... 


PRODUCTION 
STUDIO . 





VISUAL DISCOVERIES 






4 WEST 40TH STREET * LA 4.6552 
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because you asked for tt 


"VENUS. LIGHT 
CONDENS 


A NEW MEMBER 
OF THE VENUS FAMILY 


when space is 

at a premium 

—get the Venus look 
with this light 
condensed face 

of the future 


AVAILABLE FROM 

6 T0 66 POINT 
SPECIMENS 

ON REQUEST 

FROM YOUR 

BAUER TYPE DEALER 


BAUER a«pussets, inc. 


nile 235 EAST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
OXFORD 7-1797-8-9 


This ad is set in Venus Light Condensed. 











NOW 
RAPID 


FILM 
LETTERING 


TO ANY 
SIZE 








YOU WANT 


Reduced or Enlarged... Positive or Negative 


Still only *1.00 a word! 


With our newest equipment, Rapid 


Film-Lettering gives you a choice of Fi wae pRaruce: 


lettering styles in exactly the sizes 
you need for your layouts or mechani- 
cals, eliminating the usual delays and 
expense of stats. 

No minimum. Round-the-clock 
service. Call or write for your FREE 
Lettering Styles Index today. 








| RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 
305 EAST 46th STREET, N.Y. 17 +» MU 8-2445 
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GEORGE SAMERJAN 


george samerjan/creative art & design 


er! 
editorial desian — 


344 East 49 





creative art & design - 
fet -Telae|-me-t-laal-laP-lal “Ralph Marks Color Labs. 


Samerjan © Dye Transfer 


SAMERJAN 
SAMERJAN Photographers — we'd like to show 


you the simply bee-utiful results 
we're getting on Kodak’s Type C 


EL 5-6740 




















letters 


Ad-vice ... 


Attached are some cartoons I hav 
been doing as a regular weekly featur 
for the local ad club here in Portlan 
(Oregon Advertising Club). I though 
they might be of interest to your read 
ers, as problems in our game seem quit 
the same, east or west. I have aoe 





ART DIRECTION since our club became an 
afhliate of the National a few months 
back. It is certainly the only mag of its 
kind, and fills a vital need. 


John Waddingham, 
Art Director, Promotion Dept., 
The Oregon Journal 


Good grief . . 


We have, Mr. Gottschall, 

- no complaint. As a matter of fact 
we are always pleased when Art Direc- 
tion mentions the PA of A or its mem- 
bers. 

This is to bring to your attention an 
apparent error in the October issue of 
Art Direction, page 58 under the “in 
Philadelphia” heading of News & Views, 
persimmons and limes, from the second 
paragraph to the end of the item. 

The quotes from Halleck Finley, 
Charles Kerlee, Wesley Bowman and 
Arthur d’Arazien are from the _Illus- 
trator’s Roundtable (William Becker 
was there too) of the PA of A Rochester 
Business Management Seminar, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., April 5-7, 1956, as reported 
in the June issue of the National Pho- 
tographer. 

You are most welcome to use any of 
the material which appears in the 
National Photographer but credit would 
be appreciated. 


Fred Schmidt, Associate Editor, 
The National Photographer 


(Oh that makeup man! Oh that proof- 
reader! Oh me! The quotes referred to 
by Mr. Schmidt had nothing to do with 
the persimmons and limes story, should 
have appeared under a separate head 
and with full credit to PAofA and 
National Photographer . . . they were 
brief quotes selected from talks of pho- 
tographers at the Rochester roundtable.) 
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. an aggressive young 
talent with a special apti- 
tude for the dramatics of 
an illustration. 

WATCH THIS MAN! 


1906 OLIVE STREET ST.LOUIS 1,MO. GA1-0932 
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delta’s “jewel” 






® red sable water color brush. Available at your favorite 





When the brush you are using meets the over-all quali- 
fication of dependability, you can be sure it has been 
designed to meet every specific requirement for perfect 
shape and point, balance for absolute control and lots 
of ‘‘snap."’ The red sable water color brush must respond 
and obey regardiess of technique or medium. Delta's 
‘‘Jewel’’ was engineered by the very people who use the 
red sable water color brush as a basic tool in their work. 


zB 


SVildad 


TIMI 


Delta’s ‘‘jewel’’ — gold-tip series— finest selected pure 


art materials dealer in sizes 000-12, 80c to 15.50. 


Write today for your free copy of “‘Illustration, Retouch- 
ing, Lettering with the Red Sable Water Color Brush.” 





brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker street, new york 12, n. y. 








- a 


_UuDLow B-I740 
‘262 BROOK AVE., NEW YORK S6, 


18 








How to help 
a young artist get ahead 


The next time a “young hopeful” 
asks your advice about 

a job or a raise... 

tell him to mail this coupon. 








Albert Dorne 


THE FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS of Westport, Conn., have 
helped many a young artist forge ahead. As you know, this 
is the school run by America’s 12 Most Famous Artis‘s. 

So why not tell the next young artist who comes in and 
asks for advice to mail the coupon below. Jt will help hm 
get ahead faster. 


ener er wr wr rn nr nr nmrnr kn nr ern nr rn nr es= es es oe 


| Norman ee FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS | 

Jon Whitcom' . 

Stevan Dohanos Studio -9, Westport, Conn. | 
| a hy - a Send me, without obligation, information ab ut | 
Saati Gece the courses you offer. 

Al Parker i ‘ 
| Ben Stahl Miss (PLEASE PRINT) i “" 








Robert Fawcett 
Austin Briggs Address 
Dong Kingman 





Albert Dorne City Zone State 
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N.Y. 
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It takes skill 
to play the violin... 


Nicolo Paganini is considered the greatest 
violin virtuoso the world ever had. 
He played with consummate skill, always the 


complete master of his instrument. 


For nearly a century and a half, Westcott & Thomson 
has made plates and set type, with equal consummate 
skill. Our ‘master virtuosi’ have for years made us 

the leaders in the industry. Skilled craftsmen, 

backed by constant research, make Westcott &@ Thomson 


products unsurpassed in quality. 











consistently superior typography and printing plates 
Electrotypes Typography 

WESCOtypes (16 ga. solid copper) Phototypography 

Pre-makeready Electrotypes WESCOplastic Plates 

WESCOmats WESCOflexographic Plates 


Send for your FREE copy of PHOTOFACES 
BRODSKY 


WESTCOTT & THOMSON, INC. 


1027 Arch Street, Philadelphia 5 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
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EF CONSULT US WITH =~“ 
YOUR COLOR PROBLEMS! 


Take advantage of our 


new color clinic! 





At no obligation we'll be glad to answer any of your 
questions on color processes, preparation or techniques. 


Ask us for technical assistance on any of the following: 







COLOR FILM PROCESSING FLEXICHROME 
COLOR PRINTS DUPLICATE TRANSPARENCIES 


Repro Dye Dye Transfer SLIDES — FILMSTRIPS 
Type C ¢ Printon Copying Art Work 


COLOR ASSEMBLIES 
Write today for your FREE Color Data Handbook ! if 1 


kurshan & ma? cae COLOR LABORATORIES Inc 


“EW HORIZON 


™ cote 10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17, Dept. Al, MU 7-2595 








JACK WARD COLOR SERVICE, inc. 


... the world’s only color laboratory that brings you whiter 


whites, crisper, truer color in your transparencies now offers... 


Perfected 


KODACOLOR - EKTACOLOR 
TYPE C PROCESSING 


Ektachrome...Anscochrome... Duplicates. ..Slides... 
Printons...Dye Transfer Prints... Art Copies 


SEE, PHONE OR WRITE JACK WARD COLOR SERVICE, INC. 
202 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. MU. 7-1396 














coming events 


Feb. 10-16 . . . Advertising Week, sponsored 
by the Advertising Federation of America 
and the Advertising Association of the Vest, 


Feb. 16-Mar. 1... annual exhibit o! the 
Art Directors Club of Philadelphia, ai the 
Commercial Museum. 


Feb. 27-Mar. 27 .. . 12th Annual West Coasi 
Exhibition of Advertising and Editorial Art, in 
Los Angeles, at California State Museum of 
Science and Industry. 


Mar. 1-Mar. 31 . . . 21st Rochester inter. 
national Salon of Photography, Inc., at 
Memorial Art Gallery. 


Mar. 17-31 . . . annual exhibition of Art Direc. 
tors Club of Atlanta, Art Institute, Main Gal- 
lery of the Museum Building. 


Apr. 5-Apr. 30 . . . annual exhibition of the 
Rochester Art Directors Club, at the Memorial 
Art Gallery. 


May 25-31 . . . 36th Annual Exhibition, New 
York club, Waldorf-Astoria. 


May 28-29 .. . 2nd Annual Visual Communi- 
cations Conference, Waldorf-Astoria. 


May .. . exhibit of the Nashville Art Direc 
tors Club, teniatively scheduled. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. . . Italian Renais- 
sance art, courtesy Italian government, Jan. 
13-Feb. 24. 


Museum of Modern Art, NYC .. . Through 
Jan. 20, Recent Acquisitions, painting, sculp 
ture and drawings by American and Euro 
pean artists of the 20th century; through Feb. 
3, paintings by Balthus and Pollock; Feb. 5 
April 21, prints by Edvard Munch; May 22 
Sept. 8, Picasso, his most important exhibition 
in this country since 1939. 


Art Institute of Chicago . . . Indefinite sched 
ule, Mohican Murals and Ancient Peruvian 
Art; permanent, 67 American and European 
miniature rooms; Indefinite schedule: 18th & 
19th century color plate illustrations, 3 cen- 
turies of Spanish prints, feather capes and 
colonial textiles, ceramics. 


N. Y. Public Library . . . 10 free fine arts 
lectures on Tuesdays at 6:15, through Jan. 
15. For details, call OXford 5-6194. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance . . . Through (an. 
27, Everyman's Gallery, general exhibi!.on; 
Jan. 17-Feb. 21, Contemporary Amer caf 
Glass; Jan. 17-Feb. 10, sculpture by Jose; h J. 
Greenberg, Jr.; Jan. 17-Feb. 28, Blanche 
Scarlett Phelps, Designing with Nature; an. 
17-Feb. 28, Esther Stevens Brazer Guild, Vil 
liam Penn chapter, exhibition of painted trcys; 
Feb. 13-March 3, John Barber, waterco 2rs, 
oils, drawings. 

University Museum, Philadelphia . . . Thre igh 


March 31, Sommerville collection of ca e0 
and intaglio engraved gems. 
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All for *150 


The smiling man in the picture is Bud 
Norton whose studio represents 15 crea- 
tive commercial artists and photographers. 
Bud is smiling because, having become a 
member of Director’s Art Institute for 
$150. he has discovered all he gets for it. 


What does he get? He gets coast-to- 
coast coverage for his excellent group, 
and periodic reports on where his people 
are shown in answer to nationwide re- 
que-ts for specific styles and techniques. 


‘embership extras. In addition 
DA‘ makes it possible for the Bud Norton 
gro: p, as it does for all its members, to 
get discounts on all artists’ services, in- 
clu: ing, materials, stats, models, photo- 
gra: hs, matting and framing, etc. On top 
of ie above goes a full year’s subscrip- 
tio. to PRINT magazine, with a member’s 
ins’ t dealing with facts of vital impor- 
tan e to the whole industry — carefully 
ane yzed results of intensive research on 


such matters as pricing art and photog- 
raphy. signing work, etc. 

6000 Artists and Photographers! 
Also, Bud, as a member, has access to 
DAI’s master file of 6000 artists and pho- 
tographers, complete with proofs of their 
work, as well as constantly up-dated phone 
numbers and addresses. (Bud’s freedom 
in the file is of course limited to free- 
lancers from which he can when necessary 
supplement his own excellent group). 


DIRECTOR'S 
ART 
INSTITUTE 


120 EAST 56th STREET, N.Y. PLAZA 5-702) 


eee eee ee sees eseree 
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What does it cost? His membership 
fee is all it costs Bud for one full year no 
matter what accounts DAI secures for his 
artists and photographers. There is no 
split commission once a rep or studio. be- 
comes a member. Bud tells us he can’t fig- 
ure out how we can do so much for him 
—save him so much time, make him so 
much money — for so small a fee; but he 
also tells us he doesn’t really care so long 
as we do! 

What about you? Bud is only one pf 

the rapidly growing list of alert reps, free- 
lancers and studios who are availing them- 
selves of this unique service which enables 
art buyers and art directors to be shown, 
without special solicitation or promotion, 
the right artist or photographer when 
they need them. 
For complete information about the Institute 
us it relates to individual freelancer. studio or 
rep group. publication or advertising agency, 
call or write: 
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Harriet Bruce Moore Social Research, Inc. 





WHAT IS A BRAND IMAGE? 


Brand image has become an important 
concept in the worlds of advertising 
and of motivation research: it is much 
talked of and much examined. This idea 
was first put forth by staff members of 
Social Research in a Harvard Business 
Review article, and since has flourished 
among advertising and business people. 
It provides a way of thinking and talk- 
ing about the presentation of brands 
and products as they are received by the 
consumer public. Because it is useful 
and reflects long-felt realities, the brand 
image idea moved quickly into trade 
terminology, has gained partisans and 
critics, including those who “knew it all 
the time.” 


contributing factors 


The inevitable by-products of such 


‘speedy acceptance are over-simplifica- 


tions, extreme and distorted definitions, 
and the use of catchphrases rather than 
optimal awareness of the concept’s 
spread and meaning. One of the main 
tendencies, for example, has been to 
identify brand image with advertising 
that emphasizes visual material; another 
misconception refers to creating or de- 
veloping brand images through the 
subtleties of soft sell; some people 
equate brand image and motivational 
research. Artwork is, clearly, tremen- 
dously important in its contribution to 
a brand image — but so are words (and 
total format, and media, and the pack- 
aging.) Soft sell makes for certain quali- 
ties in the public’s thinking about a 
brand: but so does hard sell—and in 
some cases the advertising aim may be 


best fulfilled by one or by the other. 
And finally, there are many problems 
and investigations within the province 
of motivation research that are not 
brand image studies. 

Then what is a brand image? What is 
the value of the concept? How can it be 
used helpfully in communicating about 
products and brands? 

A brand image is a constellation of 
pictures and ideas in people’s minds 
that sums up their knowledge of the 
brand, their main attitudes towards it:—- 
and allows them to act towards it and 
with it without thinking too laboriously 
or extensively about it. Known brands 
have a kind of identity made up of 
central conceptions and impressions, to 
which consumers characteristically _ re- 
spond. Very often the image does have 
a visual existence—but like the ordinary 
pictures and even snapshots of our lives, 
the visual picture takes its meaning 
from feelings, memories, attitudes, hopes 
and wishes which are intrinsically }re- 
sented in it. And in the image as in all 
those other things which we can visval- 
ize, pictorial stimuli may have little or 
even nothing whatsoever to do with cur 
conviction that this picture touc ies 
close to home, or angers, or arouses 
romantic thoughts of unknown wor \s, 
or arouses a sense of excitement. Fina ly, 
of course, in the world of products ra \g- 
ing from banks to good will to car dy 
bars, it can reasonably occur that wm 
image is not primarily a visualizatic n: 
it may be a series of thoughts about :1¢ 
product or beyond visualizat:on. (‘Ve 
can have a clear “brand” image of ‘1¢ 
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Art 


Which One is Easier to Get? 


PREAMBLE TO9O 
THE CONSTITUTION 


We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, pro- 
mote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


Preamble to the Constitution 


We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty 

to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 


The only reason for type is the communication 


of ideas. The only reason for better typography is for 


faster, more believable communication of ideas—politi- 


cal or commercial. That’s why people with important 


things to sell go to the ATA. They get from members of 


the ATA the Creative Approach to Typography. That 


means better appearance, better taste, better results. 


Send your next job to ATA. It really costs no more. 


It Pays to Set Type Right 





Advertising Typographers Association 
of America, Inc. 


Executive Office: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 1. Glenn C. Compton, Executive Secretary 
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Advertising Typographers 
Association 
of America, Inc. 










































AKRON, O. 
The Akron Typesetting Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Higgins-McArthur Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Printing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

The Berkeley Press 
Machine Composition Co. 
H. G. McMennamin 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Axel Edw. Sahlin Typographic Service 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Faithorn ——_ 
Hayes-Lochner, Ini 
Runkle- oe Kovats, Inc. 
Frederic Ryder Company 


oc oO. 
The J. W. Ford Company 


CLEVELAND, 

Bohme & Bae Inc. 

Schlick-Barner-Hayden, Inc. 
Skelly Typesetting Co., Inc. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
Yaeger Typesetting Co., Inc. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jaggars- Chiles- Stovall, Inc. 


DAYTON, O. 
Dayton ee Service 


DENVER, 
The A. BS Hisschfeld Press 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Arnold-Powers, Inc. 

The Thomas P. Henry Co. 
Fred C. Morneau Co. 
George Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOUS, IND. 
The Typographic Service Co., Inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Claire J. Mahoney 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Arrow Press 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Duragraph, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ad Service Company 
Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., Inc. 
Advertising Composition, Inc. 
Artintype, Inc. 
Associated Typographers, Inc. 
Atlas Typographic Service, Inc. 
Central Zone Press, Inc. 
Composing Room, Inc. 

Composition Service, Inc. 
Di Ty hi Service, Inc. 
A. T. Edwards Typogra: hy, Inc. 
Graphic Arts Typographers, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Imperial Ad Service 
King Typographic Service Corp. 
Linocraft Typographers, Inc. 
Master Typo Company 
Chris. F. Olsen E 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Spe 5 Sypeenonen, & Inc. 

oyal Typograp! nc. 
Rove! TY W. Schmide, Inc. 
Harry Silverstein, Inc. 
Supreme Ad open, Inc. 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
T paguemc Craftsmen, Inc. 

iyposrs graphic Service Co. 

Vanderbilt-Jackson Typography, Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Barton Press 
William Patrick Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Walter T. Armstrong, Inc. 
Alfred J. Jordan, Inc. 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Typographic Service, Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Paul O. Giesey Typographer 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
SEATTLE; WASH 

Frank McCaffrey’ s 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Cooper & Beatty Limited 23 















You've shot a color series and sent us the 
films. We've processed the test shots. 
Now it takes an expert to properly 
compensate the others to give you the 
best results. 


You want a duplicate transparency 
enlarged te 45% x 5%”. One or a hundred 
they'll all be the same. 


The lab and equipment are brand new... 
but Norman Kurshan is an old timer and 
our staff is old too . . . in total years 

of experience. 


We'd like to show you why our men are 
even more important to you than our 
sparkling new equipment. 








WHEN MEN ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN MACHINES 


Color Film Processing 


* Dye Transfers 

¢ Duplicate Transparencies 
*  Flexichromes 

© Slides 

e Art Copies 

© Printons 


Color Assemblies 








8 West 56th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 





-- Kurshan™ Color Service 


* JUdson 6-0035 











TOSCA STUDIOS 


Art and Photography 


41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
MU 7-2172 


5th Year of Fine, Fast Service! 








HARRY C. DECKER, INC. 


FRANK J. 


CARBRO & DYE TRANSFER 
FROM TRANSPARENCIES 
AND SEPARATION 
NEGATIVES 
* 

MU 5-4295 / MU 5-4423 


404 Fourth Ave. - Room 1507 
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McMAHON STUDIO 





924 BERGEN 


[ ‘N ‘ALID ASSL ‘JANJAY 


SW-5-1847 





brand image 





(Continued ) 


» 


national debt without the slightest 
pacity to visualize it!) 


product’s nature 


Usually, the central impression is co:n- 
pounded out of the essential nature of 
the product, modified by experience, »y 
advertising, by social reputation, by 
marketing habits, etc. The essential 
nature of the product communicaies 
what kind of thing it is, what intrinsic 
functions it serves. Brand X is basically 
evaluated in terms of how well these 
are put across. Clearly, most people 
evaluate brands for how well they match 
the ideal conception of what the prod- 
uct ought’ to be: in polling studies, the 
first and most agreed upon answer to 
“Why do you use X?” is some comment 
to the effect that “Because it does what 
x’s are supposed to do.” If X is a soap— 
it washes; if dogfood—it feeds the dog, 
if an auto—it moves people from place 
to place in the particular way of. auto- 
mobiles. A brand has a desirable image 
among its users only if it is a valid and 
true product for its functions. 


validity Is not enough 


Now, of course, we all know that 
validity is not enough. The world of 
functions ranges far from the manufac- 
turer’s most basic design —and we are 
increasingly aware of the marginal func- 
tions of products. Cars contribute to 
social status; shampoo permits carefree 
soapsuds dawdling; filter cigarettes show 
one’s refinement. The extent to which 
a given brand supports and communi- 
cates all these secondary, teritiary, etc., 
functions are important to its brand 
image, and may indeed be crucial if 
there are a good many competing prod- 
ucts that all perform the desired basic 
function. When, on point after impor- 
tant point, the fit between the idealized 
product and the particular brand is 
good — the brand image is good. 

Nor is it implied that there is ove 
best brand image for each product are. 
The possibility arises for various desi:- 
able and helpful brand images in ary 
given product field because brands ha: e 
many intrinsic qualities and consum¢ 
are not completely homogeneous. Park 
margarine, for example, has an exc: '- 
lent brand image in that it has certa 
central meanings attached to it havi 
to do with the substance of Parkay mi 
garine, and how its form is both fi 
and malleable under certain condition ; 
and these qualities are things whic 1 
housewives seek in a margarine. At pr - 
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a great 


new custom 


announcing: 
foro} leo} ameolr-tal' 
in the heart of 
New York 








Sofia Building, 

eccccccecece Columbus at 61 St. 

New York 23, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-4355 


COLOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dye Transfers ¢ Color Processing * Type “C”’ Prints 


If you are a discriminating Art Director 
you will want this! 


COLOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Sofia Building, Columbus at Gist 


SOLOR BY COLCORA 
rhe Quality Color Service to the Trade 











PLANTS: 

NEW YORK: Sophia Building, aw Vern Se, &. '¥. 

43 W. Jew 2 » ee . : : 

A see ee Sa, Oe Put me on your list for your new, free 32-page Information and Price Catalogue. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA: 610 South Armenia Avenue, Name. 

Tampa, Florida « Phone: 7-5381 

BRANCH OFFICES: { Firm Position 

\TLANTA * CHICAGO e 

PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON, D. C. * Address. City State 
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now ! 


SAME DAY 


SERVICE 


on all types of 35 mm. 
Lantern or Vugraph SLIDES 





Ask for FREE BOOKLET 
containing prices, ideas, and hew-to-do-it 
information. It's the most complete book 
of its type available ...a must for every 
ort director and production man. 


in COLOR or Black-and-white! 


Admaster ... first to introduce stats 
on acetate ...now announces the installation 
of new equipment making it possible to provide 
SAME DAY service for all your slide prepara- 
tion work. For information on this new service 
— or any of Admaster’s 200 photostatic, photo- 
graphic and slide services ...ask to have an 
Admaster technical representative call on you. 


AaAdmaster Prints, inc. 


1168 6th Ave., N. Y. © JUdson 2-1396 





brand image 





(continued ) 


cisely the same time, Allsweet has a1 
excellent brand image that highligh s 
particularly its flavor and nearness |> 
butter. These are also qualities* muc 1 
sought in margarine. 

As we indicated, to the most intrins 
qualities of the product are added oth«r 
functions, desired qualities, and. coi- 
sumer motives. These may over-ride the 
technical merits of products—for e>- 
ample, the most popular beers are those 
which fit not only an adequate concep- 
tion of “‘beeriness”, but also fit into ce:- 
tain contemporary values and trends in 
esthetic taste and socializing patterns. 
In this respect, there are different valucs 
in different product areas. A “coffeeish” 
coffee generally does better in the mar- 
ket place than a “beery” beer! Little 
wonder, then, that the study and under- 
standing of any given brand image in- 
volves many steps of singular study and 
covers many dimensions of the product’s 
existence. And, from the professional 
advertising point of view, an under- 
standing of a given brand image pro- 
vides more toeholds for planning and 
for communication than just art, just 
copy, or just appeal. e 
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COLOR LABORATORY 








RETOUCHING 
Black & White & Color 
Archer Ames Associates 
MU 8-3240 16 E. 52 St. 








L doiten morris 


16 west 45 street, new york 19, n.y. 
photo retouching and advertising art 
leonard forray 


DYE TRANSFER PRINTS PRESIDENT mu 7-4150 


Ciacie 7-1747 


149 WEST S4th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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Cover designer 


Allan Seide is creative art director,:at 
Beacon Advertising where he designs ad- 
vertising and promotional material fo: 
national accounts in the fashion, food 
and cosmetics field. Now 26, he’s been 
an agency AD and graphic designer fo 
five years, his work appearing in suc! 
publications as Vogue, Harper's Bazaai 
Mademoiselle, Esquire and the Nev 
Yorker. As a consultant AD he also d« 
signed food and cosmetic packages an: 
bookjackets. He’s a graduate of Prat 
Institute. € 











Change of Address. Please send an address 
stencil impression from a_ recent issue. 
Address changes can be made only if we 
have your old, as well as your new address. 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 43 E. 49th 
St., NYC 17. 
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WHAT IT TAKES 
TO BE AN 


l 


Asbhush Artist 





The PAASCHE V Airbrush is designed 
for artists, illustrators and photo retouch- 
ers. Double action finger lever controls air 
and color volume. Micrometer adjuster 
provides quick setting from fine line to wide 
spray. Complete, $42.50. 

Z 
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The PAASCHE D', 
compressor is 
efficient as well as 
economical. Delivers 
up to 30 pounds pres- 
sure. 110 V, 60 Cy. 
motor. $54.00. 





You’ll need a length of hose with cou- 
lings, PAASCHE number A1%”"-6’, and a 
AASCHE MT moisture trap. $6.94. 





to 





PAASCHE easel-drawing boards can be 
used in either horizontal or vertical oe 
tion. A beginner’s airbrush instruction k 
accompanies every PAASCHE airbrush or 
send 50¢. Other books available are: “How 
to Paint with Air” by Knaus, $3.75; “The 
Airbrush Technique of Photo Retouching” 
by King and Slade, $9.50; ““The Complete 
Airbrush Book” by Maurello, $7.95. For 
complete information on these and other 
Paasche products for artists request the 
Paasche Art Equipment Catalog from your 
nearest art supply dealer or write: 





PRASCHE wirbrush Company 


A DIVISION OF CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
1909 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY + CHICAGO 14 





mu 6-574,0 


charles w. NORTH studios 


381 fourth ave., n. y., 16 











) TUFFILM 
A spray 


~*~, artist’s quality 


a ma 
protective “., 
shield d 
over 

your 
drawing or 
painting 
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at all art stores 


M. GRUMBACHER vc. 


482 W. 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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black & white and color retouching 





flexichrome and dye transfers 


illustration- figure, still-life, products, 


ART & PHOTOGRAPHY 


~ 


FINE 


ee 


interior$, exteriors, industrials 


merchandise, fashion, cartoons, spots 


“ARTS 


DAN C. MILLER sw 


10s 


ry 


- 


- 


Sevtece 


75 WEST 45TH STREET. 


om 


layout and design 


lettering and mechanicals 


NEW YORK 36. N.¥.» 


JU-6-1962 
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BY GEORGE BOYI 2% 


consultant AD’s 


fill important need 
on West Coast 


It is important to first understand that 
on the West Coast and particularly in 
the central and southern California 
areas, the majority of firms are selling 
only in the very restricted marketing 
areas of the coast, (or at best the eleven 
western states). Some sell only within 
very circumscribed markets, like the 
highly specialized electronics fields. Many 
only work within the very limiting re- 
strictions of small-plant outputs and 
policies geared to local or semi-regional 
distribution, or perhaps the territory 
may be fitted to an economical trucking 
zone. 

These factors limit selling budgets 
and also the quantity production that 
would minimize unit costs, without mini- 
mizing one bit the need for selling-aids 
in this highly competitive age, in a terri- 
tory where large eastern competitors are 
ever on the prowl. 

More and more these growing west 
coast organizations find themselves in 
need of something more than their 
plant’s sales staff working with the aid 
of a printer, however willing, can give 
them. Because, unless the printer is fully 
capable of, and is being paid for such 
additional professional services, his esti- 
mates, padded to cover such work bring 
his quotations out of line with going 
prices of printing. 

Yet these same firms, who have come 
to realize that “swiping” a competitor's 
advertising and/or catalog formats is not 
enough, are usually unable to produce 
material to their satisfaction through 
today’s advertising agency’s set up. This 
is especially true when no major space 
or time schedules are involved, as is most 
often the case in the west. 


The agencies’ position 

Let it be said for the agencies, that 
being designed to serve in other ways, 
they find that serving an industrial 
client on a part-job, part-time, staff 
member basis, not only impractical but 
unnecessarily expensive for both parties. 


When you consider that the major 
part of this type of work-catalogs, in 
structional material, parts and price mat- 
ter, brochures, etc. is necessarily pro- 
duced by company people with théir 
special knowledge, often by someone 
required to have policy-making peroga 
tives, it becomes clear that initiation of 
such material under any but an internal 
plan would involve overmuch adjust- 
ment with consequent wasteful expense. 

Some concerns who have experimented 
with advertising agency service for what 
is, in its major part, naturally an “inside” 
company function, have felt that in the 
end they “paid for two jobs and got 
one”. Others say, “We did it . . . and 
they did it again!” Even in cases where 
only production handling was done and 
charged for as a percentage overide on 
costs, company people used to buying 
their own printing, often feel that the 
agency fee is excessive, . . . “Just for 
handing it to the printer.” 

What to do. . .? 


consultant’s contribution 


This is where the Consultant, if he is 
properly seasoned in the fundamentals 
of advertising from planning through 
production, can contribute not only to 
many parts of the work but toward the 
education of his client in the construc- 
tive use of advertising and advertising 
services that fit his business. 

Such a man can “play on the client's 
team”, on a time basis, as he is needed, 
without the bugaboo of a “retainer”. 
The consultant’s suggestions, born of 
well rounded experience, can guide and 
assist the manufacturers own people to 
produce more effective material. Mate- 
rial which is current in character, con- 
sistent with the requirements of that 
particular business and within sight of 
the budget as planned by the business- 
man. Furthermore, the Consulting Art 
Director working without the expenses 
of a cumbersome organization designed 
for another purpose, can do this at fees 

(continued on page 77) 

















SUPERFINE GOUACHE COLORS 


@ Opaque water colors 
for commercial artists 
and illustrators. 
Outstanding for opacity, 
great purity of color, 
and dazzling brilliance. 
May be used 
through air brush. 


YOU can afford 
that little 


extra IMPORTED 
902 BROADWAY, 


ity! 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. quality! 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Baier 


‘“‘We need a fresh approach!’’ roars the client 
We need a fresh approach!”’ bellows the AE 


“S.0.S.!"’ murmurs the Art Director faintly 


MEMO TO ALL AD’s CURRENTLY BEING 
MURDERED BY THE FRESH APPROACH BIT 


Before you settle down for the next round, reach 
for the phone instead of a Milltown. Call us 
It's not that we have a monopoly on fresh ap 
proaches, but gosh who does? Frankly, you 
have nothing to lose, and we have everything 
com -£-1 18) 


GLANZMAN PARKER 


5 E. 47th ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y.* PL 8-0434 


CARTOONS SY 


Holman, Bill 
Addams, Charles Hunt, Stan 


Price, Garrett 
Price, George 
Rea, Gardner 
Reynolds, Larry 
Richter, Mischa 
Smith, (Claude) 


Adams, Frank 
Baker, George Irvin, Rea 
Barlow, Perry Johnson, Crockett 
Barlow, Tony Keller, Reamer 
Boltinoff, Henry Ketcham, Hank 
Caplan, Irwin Key, Ted Smits, Ton 
Cavalli, Dick Kraus, Bob Soglow, Otto 
Darrow, Whitney : Steig, William 
Day, Chon re ‘ bs  & (CEM) cin Ralph 
Decker, Richard » Frank Syverson, Hen 
— Mullin, Willard aera eee | 
Dedini, Eldon 7 - . Taylor, Richard 
Drucker, Boris Nofziger, Ed Thompson, Ben 
Farris, Joe O'Brian, Bill Tobey, Barney 
Goldberg, Rube Owen, Frank Tobin, Don 
Hershfield, Leo §Paplow, Bob Wiseman, Bernie 
Hoff, Syd Partch, Virgil Wolff, George 


Cartoons And Humor For Advertising 


Kennedy Associates, Inc. 


141 East 44th Street, New-York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 7-1320 











Lulu isn’t going to win many friends this way. 
Wrong face. Same thing is true of type. 
There’s a right one for every mood. We have them all... 
hundreds of them... and we know where to use 
them. Guess that’s why we have so many friends. 





22 East Illinois Street 928 South Figueroa Street 806 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 





| | Srpegraphers, inc. 














If you work with 

CASEIN COLORS, DESIGNER'S 
GOUACHE, PASTELS, CRAYONS or 
POSTER COLORS you can get the 
most unusual effects with 


MI-TEINTES 


The Remarkable Tinted Paper 


@ Available in 24 beautiful tones in- 
cluding stygian black. 

@ 100% Pure Rag Content—but inex- 
pensive. 

@ Unique surface found on no other 


paper. 
@ Product of the ancient Canson & 

Montgolfier Mills in France. 
The favorite of | The most striking poster 
discriminatin effects are produced a 
artists the worl exposing a part of th 
over since the  - to — high- 
léth century. light adow. 


Sold by good art supply dealers everywhere. 


mie MORILLA Gomsany 


330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
706 So. Magnolia, Los Angeles 5 


Devt west. volucble re 
at 
ono free mE en eer papor- 
4 cofora 
GRAPHITE—for light surfaces 


BLUE—for mechanicals (non-photographic) 
RED—for glossy surfaces (acetate, photos, stats) 


$350 per BOXED ROLL - 12 Feet x 12'/ Inches 











be pe he ba ele si _ je. 


York 17, New York 


Plaza 5-5136-7 





what’s new 


MACRO-MICRO PHOTOGRAPHY. A booklet o1 
macro and micro photography for user 
of Alpa camera is comprehensive, illus 
trated, has 48 pages. Also pictured ar 
close-up accessories for the Alpa. Detaile< 
charts for close-up photography wit! 
Alpa lenses of various focal length. Book 
lets are 75¢ plus 10¢ postage, from Kar 
Heitz, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., Nev 
York 17. 


MOVING EFFECT—NO MOVING PARTS. A de 
vice providing moving or flashing light 
ing effect, but having no moving mechan- 
ical part, has a bubble tube filled with a 
light blocking liquid. The large bubbles 
generated in the liquid act as moving 
light sources when used with back ground 
lamp. When a multiholed mask is placed 
in front of tube and light source, effect 
gives moving flashing effect. Name and 
address of this patented advertising and 
display device is available from Products 
Assistance Division, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. Use 
reference number 14-W-372. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation has pub- 
lished a new bibliography, containing 518 
titles, annotated, in the field of motiva- 
tion research. Called A Bibliography of 
Theory and Research Techniques in the 
Field of Human Motivation, copies are 
$5 for nonsubscribers from ARF, 3 E. 54 
St., New York 22. Copies are being dis- 
tributed to all ARF subscribers. 


NEW DISPLAY FRAME. A new display frame 
has a flat support, flat window positioned 
closely to support to which it is attached 
along one edge. A displayed object will 
be clamped in place between window 
and support. This is a privately owned 
invention. Name and address of owner 
or name of the government agency ad- 
ministering the patent is available from 
Products Assistance Division, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. Refer to number 14-11-62. 


PLASTIC WATER CADDY. A twin water con- 
tainer has a roll-away brush rest, new 
idea for artists, retouchers, etc. The water 
container (1 part for clean and 1 part 
for dirty water) rests in an antitip tray. 


(continued on page 75) 





shiva standard oils shiva caseins °* shiva signature oils © shiva contemporary water colors 


Svsaduati-nu vaigs 


and you'll find the finest colors are ground right here 
in the U.S.A. by SHIVA. Maybe you always assumed 
the finest artist’s colors were imported! True, many of 
the pigments are. We at Shiva import earth colors, 
cadiums, cobalt blues, etc. from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Cyprus, India, Malaya, South America, 
and Formosa. 
But the all-important formulation, mixing, grinding, and aging 
processes are done in our own Goethe Street plant in the very 
heart of Chicago. 
Yes, the manufacturing is done in the U.S.A., but our fine repu- 
tation is world wide. 
For quality colors . . . ask for Shiva! 


YOUR MONEY WITH SHIVA! SHIVA ARTIST'S COLORS 


433 W. GOETHE ST. + CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Syur Surzuisd ¥4I01q vargs 


Satiqgm vaigs 





produce MORE 


elses bw CHECK IT / YOURSELF 
time with 


) 


PATENT RED 


Insure Accurate Results > ae 4 . 

ee of b) MASKING INK 
4 time enlargement and reduction \e : Hy G 
Up to 24x24 working area 5 eo 
Seale for Lamm. Bintshed Art J Perfect register over- 
3 Dimensionals, Illustrations, Swipes lays and masks on ace- 
(we all do sometime) 2 tate, vinyl, glass and 

from $269.50 glass tracing cloth. 


/ Transparent—‘'see 
" ARTISTS QUALITY 
through for accurate PATENT RED 
register. TRANSPARENT MASKING 


/ Photographs black for 
The New, Compact line cuts. 


TABOUR-TRAY 
@ Makes say tele ~/ For pen, brush, ruling 
tabouret pen, airbrush. 


eee 2 US A ty CAUEBACHER, me Ren tee 


1 
17 


nizes supplies 


“ ovable palette 
t09 BROAD ST. NEWARK 2, W. J $4.98 M. GRUMBA CHER . .... 


482 West 34th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Baltimore’s stamp winnners First 

prize in 
the USAF stamp contest from Baltimore 
club went to George Fondersmith, AD at 
Joseph Katz Co. Here he shakes hands 
with Col. Wallace R. Jordan, chief of 
lest Operations Divisions, Hg. ARDC 
who made the award presentations. Sec- 
ond prize winner was Alexander Nagy, 
Jr., (left), who is AD and chief of visual 
presentations for Hg. Air Research and 
Development Command. George Adams 
(right), AD at Joseph Katz, won third 
prize. Baltimore’s contest chairman was 
Don Simpson. Judges included George 
Lohr of Lohr Studios, Washington, 
D. C.; Bernard Sanders, partner in John 
MacLeod & Associates, Washington; and 
Major Burl Williams, chief of the Pub- 
lic Information Office, USAF, ARDC. 


New York club 
sets show dates 


rhe 36th Annual National Exhibition of 
Advertising and Editorial Art presented 
by the New York AD club has been set 
for May 25-31 in the Perroquet Suite of 


CAD, ant DinEcTiON 


the Waldorf-Astoria hotel. Arnold Ros- 
ton, the show chairman, announced an 
executives preview will be held May 24. 
The Awards Luncheon presented by the 
Advisory Board of the club, composed of 
past presidents, will be held Monday, 
May 27, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf. Club president William Buck- 
ley will present exhibit awards. Several 
presentations will be made to executives 
from industry and agencies, for their un- 
derstanding and encouragement to art 
directors. 


Milwaukee scholarship 
award judging May 25 


The Milwaukee AD club’s annual schol- 
arship contest closes May 24, with judg- 
ing to be held May 25. A scholarship 
award luncheon is scheduled for May 31. 
The two classifications in the contest are 
(1): high school seniors, winner to re- 
ceive a year’s scholarship at Layton 
School of Art; (2): commercial, open to 
student artists and art studio apprentices, 
winner to receive a scholarship to Layton 
evening school. The student contest is 
being sponsored by the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, agency. Layton School of Art 
and the Milwaukee AD club is sponsor- 
ing the commercial contest. 

Competition chairman is Al Biermann 
of Cramer-Krasselt. Judges for the com- 
mercial competition are Edmund D. 
Lewandowski, Layton; Ray Redell, Illus- 
trators and Designers of Milwaukee; Jay 
Conley, Wetzel Brothers. The student 
contest will be judged by Alfred G. Peli- 
kan, Milwaukee Public School System; 
A. W. Seiler, president of Cramer-Kras- 
selt; and Ray Dennis of E. F. Schmidt 
Co., representing the AD club. 








2nd Visual Communications 
Conference May 28-29 


Under chairman William Schneider com- 
mittee members are planning the Second 
Visual Communications Conference to be 
held May 28-29 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
during the New York AD club’s 36th 
annual show. The conference will be 
held in the Sert Room and two luncheons 
are planned for the Empire Room. Prom- 
inent speakers who will address the lunch- 
con meetings will be announced later. 
The program is being planned by Schnei- 
der, Committee members and their proj- 
ects: Bradbury Thompson, design and 
printing; Alberto Gavasci, financial; Sal- 
vatore J. Taibbi, business manager. 





LA honors Henninger Morgan (Joe) 

Henninger, past 
president of the Los Angeles club, was 
honored by the club recently. At a recent 
meeting, president George Rappaport 
presented Henninger with a _ plaque. 
Guest speaker at the affair was cartoonist 
Virgil Partch. Dates for the Los Angels 
show (representing 11 western states and 





Hawaii) this year are Feb. 27-Mar. 27, at 
the Califorina State Museum of Art and 
Industry. All exhibition literature was 
designed by Ken Parkhurst of Advertis- 
ing Designers. Show itself will be de- 
signed by Madden and Shipman. Exhibi- 
tion will be screened in parinership with 
the Society of Artists and Art Directors 
of San Francisco. The Awards Dinner is 
scheduled for the Beverly Hilton hotel, 
Feb. 2. Bob Magee and Bob Corey head 
coordinating committees for the show. 


USAF stamp design 
award for February 


Winning design in the nationwide con- 
test for a commemorative stamp honoring 
the U. S. Air Force 50th anniversary will 
be announced in February. An Awards 
dinner to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Friday, Feb. 8, has been planned for the 
presentation of engraved plaques to the 
three top national winners. Each of the 
NSAD clubs has entered local prizewin- 
ning designs. Top winning design will be 
adapted by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing for final plating. 

Judges represent NSAD, the Air Force, 
the Air Force Association, and stamp 
clubs. For NSAD: Roy Tillotson of New 
York; Gordon Aymar of Connecticut; 
Guy Fry, Philadelphia; Arthur Hawkins, 
New Jersey. Col. Dean Hess, USAF; 
Julian Rosenthal, Air Force Association; 
and Harry L. Lundquist, chairman of Na- 
tional Federation Stamp Club, complete 
the judging committee. 


Pittsburgh officers 


Edgar Roth of U. S. Steel becomes the 
new president of Pittsburgh AD club this 
month. Other officers elected include 
Nat Youngblood of the Pittsburgh Press, 
vice president; Lawrence McCarty of 
Edward Lawrence Studio, treasurer; Vir- 
ginia Hubach, secretary. Tom Ross of 
Ketchum MacLeod & Grove, retiring as 
president, was named to the executive 
committee. Others members of the exec- 
utive committee include Walter Thomp- 
son of Davis & Warde and Carl Wilson 
of Bond and Starr. 


chapter clips 


Atlanta: Jim K. Fogelman, graphic direc- 
tor of CIBA Pharmaceutical in Summit, 
N. J., to address the Jan. 28 meeting... 
Club held an all-day seminar at Georgia 
State College recently. This was the 
fourth annual business art institute pre- 
sented by the college’s art department. 
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The AD club was one of the sponsors. 
Featured speakers included Robert Plis- 
kin, executive AD for McCann-Erickson 
and graphic designer; Valentino Sarra, 
creative photographer; Joe Cox, profes- 
sor of design at the school of design, 
North Carolina State College; Dean 
Cornwell, illustrator and artist... Sey- 
mour Robins, New York industrial and 
graphic designer, demonstrated visual 
perception experiments at a recent meet- 
ing. 

Baltimore: Bill Schneider designed a new 
masthead for the club’s Newsletter... A 
series of sketch classes beginning .. . 
Honor guest of the club recently was Don 
Cooke, managing editor of the trade 
dept. at John C. Winston Co. He’s also 
the author of Color by Overprinting. 


Los Angeles: Recent speaker at club meet 
was Kenneth Ross, director of the Los 
Angeles Municipal Art Department. He’s 
largely responsible for inaugurating ac- 
tive program of distinguished artistic 
events under municipal sponsorship. 


Milwaukee: Wisconsin artist Ferd Wagner 
gave a demonstration on “How to Paint 
a Watercolor,” at recent meeting . . . pres- 
ident Frank Bercker welcomed new mem- 
bers and chairman Ray Dennis presented 
certificates to the nine: Robert R. Camp- 
bell, Advertising Art Studios, Inc.; Wal- 
ter G. Cruice, Pohlman Studios, Inc.; 
H. W. Dickinson, Baker, Johnson & Dick- 
inson; Robert W. Handley, Advertising 
Art Studios; Ray Holzbauer, Milprint, 
Inc.; Deyo F. Kelly, Kirby-Cogeshall- 
Steinau; Hascy Tarbox, Advertising Art 
Studios; William A. Ternes, E. F. Schmidt 
Co.; Allen Zoellick, Hoffman and York, 
Inc. 


New York: The members exhibition, non- 
juried, was hung the week of Dec. 10 in 
the club gallery . .. Work was in paintings 
(oil, watercolor), drawings, sculpture and 
ceramics...A local travelling show is 
planned ... Fred Truchsess was chairman 
of the show... His committee included 
Henry Eastland, Leslie Kay, Jack Leon- 
ard, William Murphy, Leonard Romag- 
na, William Serio. 


Philadelphia: New members are Don Ebert, 
Sam Cooper, Porter Caldwell, Joe Fras- 
setta, Al Martino... Recent guests of the 
club were Pete Boyle of television, and 
Hugh Hutton, editorial cartoonist of the 
Philadelpia Inquirer. 


Rochester: Committee chairmen are: Gene 
Wolf, membership; John Bowllan and 
Dick Coddington, exhibit; Mike Corri- 
gan, Beaux Arts Ball; Ben Peters, project; 
Paul Miller, arrangements; Don Lewis, 
program; Dan Gorski, education; Joe 
Fredericks and Adolph Jeff, special ar- 
rangements; Walt Latoski, publicity... 


Recent speakers at club meetings include 
Horace Dutton of Eastman’s export ad 
vertising, and John Stott, also of Eastman 
... The January meeting will be a round 
table discussion... More speakers: Dr 
Rudolph Conrad, on European advertis 
ing design; Henry Calahan, display man 
ager of Saks Fifth Avenue; Jean Andrews, 
women’s fashion AD, at CBS-TV; (she’s 
for Ladies’ Night); Peter Donald, tv-radio 
personality. 


San Francisco: ADs and the copywriters 
clubs joint meeting for seeing “TV Film 
Festival,” billed as a compilation of some 
of the world’s most advanced tv films, in 
cluding commercials, educational shorts, 
and entertainment films. 





Mahlon Cline directs | Mahlon Cline, 
Pratt Evening Art Div. AD, designer 
and typo- 


graphic consultant, has been named act- 
ing director of the division of art at Pratt 
Institute’s evening school. He is treas- 
urer of the Art Directors Club of New 
York, a member of the Type Directors 
Club, the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and the Salmagundi Club. He has 
had one-man shows of his paintings. 
Owner of a private print shop, the Iron 
Rock Press, an old job press from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, he experi- 
ments with type, paper and color in lim- 
ited editions. 


A. G. |. elects 
Ashley Havinden 


The annual general assembly of the Alli- 
ance Graphique Internationale, held in 
Paris, unanimously elected Ashley Hav- 
inden as president. Havinden is director 
in charge of design at W. S. Crawford 
Ltd. and chairman of Sir William Craw- 
ford and Partners, industrial design con- 
sultants, London. A.G.I. is an association 
of leading graphic designers in 11 coun- 
tries. 
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High fashion treatment This is not 
for brass and copper a cosmetic 

ad, although 
photography certainly gives that impres- 
sion. This is a page from the American 
Metal Market, metal industry paper, 
and it advertises Volco Brass and Cop- 
per. Reason for unusual treatment—to 
win attention from competing ads prob- 
ably having usual trade treatments. And 
lipstick case does have connection with 
product. Brass strip. This is one of a 
series of ads, b/w, which use, mainly, 
unlikely photography plus head: What's 
Volco Doing Here. Unusual type in sig 
is Egeziano, Italian. AD Stanley Fein 
used his type proofs of it. Client uses line 
art of Vulcan at the forge for easy iden- 
tification. Agency: Ovesey and Straus. 
Photographer: Jeff Rosengarten. Model: 
Paulette Hendrix. Copy: Muriel Cadel. 
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Soldier art by Walker Gil Walker, a re- 
cent Art Direc- 


tion “upcomer,” has illustrated The 
‘compact History of the United States 
\rmy, by Col. R. Ernest Dupuy. Pen-and- 
nk drawings of soldiers in all the periods 
£ American history open each of the 18 
hapters and are on the endpapers. 


tesearch appreciating 
ADs—Andy Armstrong 
Now that television is here, research is 
eginning to appreciate the importance 


of art directors, said Andrew Armstrong, 
vice president of Leo Burnett Advertis- 
ing Agency, in an address at the fifth 
annual exhibit of the Art Directors Club 
of Cincinnati. Research has for many 
years concentrated on writers—writers are 
more articulate than artists—and the in- 
fluence of radio had strengthened this 
trend. But with television’s emphasis 
necessarily on visual communication, 
Armstrong said that research is now lead- 
ing toward a wider appreciation of the 
art director. 

The Cincinnati show was on display 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum. Sam Lip- 
son was chairman of the show. Judges 
included Alger Scott, senior AD of Camp- 
bell-Ewald, Detroit; Harold Jensen, AD 
at Tatham-Laird, Chicago; and Arm- 
strong, of Chicago. 
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Dog panel A take-off on current 
discusses food newsmen - politician 

shows is used by Ideal 
Dog Food to sell its product. Each of 
the newsmen-dogs has a distinctive per- 
sonality, humorously conceived. Senator 
Meatbone skillfully evades pointed ques- 
tions on foreign policy put to him by 
panelist hound dog. Instead he extols 
the virtues of the dog food as he serves 
it up. Fred A. Niles Productions created 
the storyboard. Ruth L. Ratny, creative 
director, originated idea and copy. 
Robert Faro did the art, working with 
Al Bonk of U. S. Advertising. 


AIGA names de Kolb 
1957 committee chairman 


Industrial designer Eric de Kolb has been 
named chairman of the 1957 committee 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. The committee will award prizes 
for the 50 Packages of the Year show to 
be held this spring. The package show 
will consist of folding cartons and ship- 
ping containers. 
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Stella award This handcrafted statu- 

ette is the Stella, pre- 
sented by Northwest Schools students and 
alumni to outstanding radio and tv per- 
sonalities and shows. 

AD and designer of the solid walnut 
and sterling silver object was Arvid 
Orbeck of Freelance Design Studio and 
member of the Portland, Ore. AD club. 
Standing 11 inches high, the Stella’s wood 
pedestal supports two bands of silver, 
one shaped like a television screen sur- 
rounding another formed to be Greek 
masks of comedy and drama. 


Photography Place contest 
winners announced 


Winners of the annual “Win-A-Career 
Contest” sponsored by Modern Photog- 
raphy magazine and Photography Place, 
one of New York’s largest commercial 
studios, have been announced. First prize, 
apprenticeships-at the studio and Rollei- 
flex cameras, were awarded to a man and 
a woman: Farrell Grehan, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., and Sonja Bullaty, New York. 
In all, 41 prizes were awarded, including 
a week’s trip to Nassau, and photographic 
equipment and books. Apprenticeships 
pay $100 a week salary and last for three 
months. The apprentices will be directed 
by some of the world’s leading photog- 
raphers in all phases of the profession, 
and will work with highly experienced 
darkroom technicians. 

Judges included Edward Steichen, di- 
rector of photography at the Museum of 
Modern Art; Suren Ermoyan, AD and 
vice president at Lennen & Newell; Jerry 
Link, vp, Kenyon & Eckhardt; William 
Buckley, AD, Benton & Bowles; Sy Spec- 
tor, camera columnist, N. Y. Journal- 
American; John Reidy, camera column- 
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ist, N. Y. Daily Mirror; Louis Mercier, 
picture editor, Holiday magazine; Jack 
Deschin, camera columnist, New York 
Times; Arthur Rothstein, technical direc- 
tor of photography, Look magazine; Irv- 
ing Desfor, camera columnist, AP. 
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Geometric cut-outs Surface Combus- 
for engineers tion Corp. which 

makes heat proc- 
essing equipment and other material 
bought by technical management, ap- 
peals to its market with a series of page 
b/w ads in Scientific American. Archi- 
medes solids, each surface of which 
represents another facet of the com- 
pany’s production, are arranged so they 
may be cut out and pasted together. 
Here is a cuboctahedron. ADs Budd 
Steinhilber, Read Viemeister and Chuck 
Spitzig of Vie Design Studios, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, suggested visual theme. 
Agency: Odiorne Industrial Advertising. 


Photo/layout cover This unusual 
skips type, leads inside cover treat- 

ment for 
booklet by Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies uses series of photos which con- 
tinue to inside cover. The inside cover 
bears title, We Are The Statistics. Book- 


3% 


let designed by Irv Koons, who used 
further pictures of cover subject — per- 
son in psychoanalytic session—as an 
inside spread. Work of the Federation 
is covered with enough type in large 
italics to explain the many photographs 
of actual Federation activities. Photos 
by Ike Verne, copy by Bob Smith. 


PDC awards presentation 
set for Feb. 15 


Package Designers Council will use a new 
method for judging effectiveness of pack- 
aging in the 1956 Awards competition. 
Winners will be announced at an Awards 
Presentation luncheon at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, Feb. 15. Gerald Stahl, compe- 
tition chairman, announced the new 
system is based on specific criteria (de- 
sign, construction, merchandising effec- 
tiveness, consumer appeal) and general 
criteria: visual appeal, sales potential, ap- 
propriateness to the product. Karl Fink, 
vice president of the council, directed the 
development of the new system. 





Health tex 


Type arrangement/color Although 
for product story “cute” art is 

used here in 
New York Times magazine color page 
for Healthtex children’s clothing, actu- 
ally the product has attention drawn to 
it through use of type arrangement and 
color. Headline, how big are we, shows 
growth of kids, underlines suitability 
of product, by “growing” arrangement. 
Type uses blue for animal’s copy, red 
for children’s copy, which gives positive 
aspects of product. Thus, story is broken 
up for easier reading, interest. Art and 
copy too is done with child-appeal. 
Other ads in series offer coloring book. 
Agency: Hockaday Associates. AD: Ward 
Emerson. Art: Susan Perl. Copy: Martha 
Banta. 





Bareback art Hanes seamless 
sells bare-leg look stockings used this 

2-color page in 
Vogue to shock humor market into pay- 
ing attention to client’s product. The 
art, plus lettering of message: bareback 
beauty! seamless stockings by Hanes, 
was done by V. Bobri. AD: Grace Jones, 
vice president of Hanes. 


POPAI code 
protects designs 


The new Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute code of ethics recommends that 
suppliers protect their designs from pla- 
giarism by incorporating such protection 
in their contracts, orders and bids. Sug- 
gested is the use of a clause on the face 
of each sketch, stating that “This is an 
original design submitted as a confiden- 
tial presentation. The right to use same 
in whole or part thereof, in any form, is, 
and shall! remain, the exclusive property 
of (supplier’s name and address).” 

+ Mention of exclusive design should 
also be made, the code suggests, on each 
model, in all estimates and proposals. 
Suppliers are asked to not quote on 
sketches, models or previously produced 
displays created by other suppliers. When 
suppliers are asked to quote on such be- 
longing to client, this specific clause 
should be included: We are submitting 
this proposal on a design which you rep- 
resent to be owned by you. 

To circumvent the overhead involved, 
POPAI members are asked to get com- 
pensation from clients for presentations. 
Other provisions of the code provide for 
regulations on terms, warehousing, drop 
shipments, etc. A standard label, de- 
signed by Kling Studios of Chicago, will 
be used by POPAI members on all work 
submitted to clients. 
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How artists These three examples of 
see radio art commissioned by 

Radio Advertising Bu- 
reau are not only the top prize winners 
out of 20 pieces which were exhibited 
at the Waldorf, but are representative 
of the varying styles of work submitted. 
Ihe Bureau, representing all four net- 
works and over 800 radio stations, com- 
missioned 20 artists to portray the in- 
dustry, which celebrates 25 years of 
existence. Jackson Wolfgang Beck di- 
rected the exhibition. Left to right, first 
prize, The Oracle, Ernest R. Smith; sec- 
ond, Tower, Arno Sternglass; third, 
Maestro, Sheldon Cotler. 
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SeUreT yor Cun taste 
® ee ee ee ee ot ee 


Scotch plaids Actual Scottish 
testify for product plaids, cut out as 

bottle and drink 
glasses, were arranged on white page 
with minimum of copy: The secret you 
can taste .. . Peter Dawson Scotch. The 
client’s logo and sig give slogan and 
required information. Product name in 
red repeats color used mainly in plaid 
bottle. This 4-color page from the New 
Yorker was designed by AD Alex Moh- 
tares for Anderson & Cairns. No art or 
photography — engraver reproduced di- 
rectly from cloth. 
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Rondell and Roston 
to Grey 


Lester Rondell and Arnold Roston have 
joined Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. as 
group supervisors in the art department. 
Gwen Seinfeld, new junior art director 
at the agency, left Macy’s art department 
for the agency position. Rondell, pre- 
viously vice president and executive AD 
at Scheideler & Beck, is a past president 
of the Art Directors Club of New York 
and a member of the advisory board. 
Roston, chairman of the 36th Annual 
National Exhibition of Advertising and 
Editorial Art, was AD and co-director 
of advertising at Mutual Broadcasting 
System. He had been with MBS for 13 
years. 


New photographer-studio 
plan at Camera Galleries 


Initiating a new sales approach for illus- 
trative photography is Camera Galleries, 
Inc., N. Y., formed by I. J. Becker, Presi- 
dent. Camera Galleries photographers 
are Norman Karlson, Joseph Bottwin, 
Haanel Cassidy and I. J. Becker. Repre- 
sentatives are Harry Mehalic, Stan Davis 
and Bob Cosier. Camera Galleries will 
have four shooting areas at 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue on the gth and 5th floors. 
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Camera Galleries answers a number of 
photo sales problems, Mr. I. J. Becker 
said, by providing sales representation 
and complete facilities without the pho- 
tographer incurring all the responsibili- 
ties of individual proprietorship. 


Clare Mallison forms 
new photography studio 


Clare Mallison Associates, a new com- 
mercial photography operation, has been 
formed by a group formerly affiliated 
with Photography Place. The group 
which broke away from Photography 
Place recently include Miss Mallison, 
president of the new firm; Ernst Beadle, 
vice president; Cecil Beaton, Don Honey- 
man, William Grigsby, Henry Clarke, 
Sante Forlano, Bruce Kaight. All but 
Knight, had, under Miss Mallison’s lead- 
ership, come to Photography Place two 
and a half years ago. Edward Rager is 
secretary-treasurer of the new firm. 

Miss Mallison had been with Condé 
Nast for 1214 years prior to her affilia- 
tion with Photography Place. Sales at her 
firm will be handled by the president and 
Rager. The studio, at 161 E. 32 St., 
MU 3-3768, has acquired newest and 
high quality equipment to service their 
booming business, Miss Mallison an- 
nounced. 


New lettering medium 
for television 


The Stik-a-letter Company is manufac- 
turing a new lettering medium for tele- 
vision commercials, presentations, chart 
headings, movie titles, etc. Designed by 
Sid Beller, who compiled the original 
Color-aid coordinated color system, the 
product is die-cut gummed alphabets 
and numerals in four colors, black, white 
and gray. Quantities of each character 
are packaged in a separate miniature 
indexed folder. Folders are filed in 
sturdy cardboard box, black, with product 
name in white and coral lines across top 
for easy identification. There are 69 
folders in each set. Literature and sam- 
ples from the Stik-a-letter Co., Rt. 2— 
Box 286, Escondido, Calif. 


C &Il now 
School of Visual Arts 


The C & I Art School has changed its 
name to the School of Visual Arts. Dr. 
Samuel Kliger, registrar, announced the 
name change was effected in order to 
“continue meeting the increasing respon- 
sibilities of an educational institution 
and our willingness to expand our range 
in response to new directions in the field 
of visual arts.” 
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Use of location 
shots emphasiz- 
ing richness in 
background and general effect has been 
so successful in Then and Now cam- 
paign for GGG clothes that client Wm. 
P. Goldman & Bros. have decided to 
continue same theme. Rockmore Com- 
pany has been handling this national 
advertising for one and a half years. 
This one, from the New York Times, 
has model Steve Vercoe in modern suit, 
Jim Rowan in an 1890s suit from same 
maker. They are in Cartier’s, checking 
silver trophy. ADs: Bill Goldberg and 
Bob Raff. Photographer: Dick Litwin. 


Richness + location 
work for GGG 


Agencies want in 
as tv co-producers 


A move back ‘to the early days of tele- 
vision, when agencies produced pro- 
grams, was signaled by Ben Duffy, presi- 
dent of BBDO, in an address before the 
Radio and Television Executives Society. 
“Preposterous prices and poor programs” 
were the reasons given for the “necessity” 
that agencies become co-producers in tele- 
vision programming. Recently the agen- 
cies have viewed, commented upon and 
bought shows, actually produced by net- 
works and independent packagers. Duffy 
did say that agencies cannot become sole 
producers of network tv shows, as a mat- 
ter of practicality, because of the tre- 
mendous growth and complexity of 
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modern tv production. Agencies must 
co-produce simply to safeguard clients’ 
interests, not to make money as producer 
or owner of tv packages, according to 
Duffy. 

One probable effect of this new work- 
ing arrangement on package producers, 
said Duffy, would be to give them secur- 
ity. Risk of cancellation after a 13-week 
period would be reduced, since the 
agency and the producer together would 
have prepared the show beforehand. 





anatomy of a 
book cover 
bound with 


THE COMPANY 


Anatomical hands The good points 
point out product of Davey Board, 

as used for book 
cover, are brought to your attention by 
bony, veined anatomical hands in red. 
This red and black page uses head 
“anatomy of a book cover bound with 
Davey Board” to make point of hands 
which are reproduced from steel en- 
gravings. The abc’s in copy refer to 
halftone of book, and pick up red as 
do company logo, words Davey Board in 
head, and word Davey in sig, also italic 
paragraph which closes message. Agency: 
Kenyon-Baker, Newark. AD: Douglas 
Calhoun. Design: Milton Simpson. Copy 
and creator of approach: Arthur J. 
Sasso, account executive. 


Trade ads “amateurish” 
— Egbert Jacobson 


Originality, legibility and associational 
values are lacking in trade ads. They are 
editorially amateurish and have about 
the same impact as the ads which ap- 
peared before World War I. These state- 
ments were made by Egbert Jacobson, ad- 
visory director of the design department 
at Container Corporation of America. 
Addressing the Chicago chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Jacobson said that illegible typog- 
raphy and poor layout, as well as the 


general tone of the ads seem aimed at 
people far different from, for instance, 
readers of Life and Time. Actually pur- 
chasing agents and plant managers are 
in both readerships, Jacobson said, but 
the trade ads insult their intelligence. 


Art-O-Matic — 
“invisible” presentation 


A new kind of visual presentation is a 
method which uses “invisible” means. 
Art-O-Matic processes handlettering, type, 
art and halftones onto stock. But the 
work does not become visible until a 
developer is applied. Art-O-Matic also 
can make visible copy vanish. For a 
“magic motion” presentation, a “blank” 
card, a bottle of developer, and an ap- 
plicator are all that’s needed. Many varia- 
tions of the method are possible. Top- 
screen Displays, 340 E. 44 St., New York 
17, MU 3-2812, do the process, also other 
forms of visual aids and handlettering, 
charts and graphs, silkscreen, posters, 
bookbinding, photo lettering. 





talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 
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Stopper treatment Huge egg en- 
for bank ad circled by gold 

chain which 
clamps around arm of “model” is theme 
of nest egg campaign for Chase Man- 
hattan. Head says: For a better way to 
protect your nest egg .. . talk to. the 
people at Chase Manhattan. Copy is 
customary bank type of full-story treat- 
ment. This, the first in a special series 
designed for the personal trust depart- 
ment of Chase, used not a professional 
model but William Burnham, vice presi- 
dent of Transfilm, Inc., a resident of 
Weston, Conn., and a well known 
yachtsman. Ad is full color page from 
New Yorker. AD: Bill Baldwin. Agency: 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. Art super- 
visor: Bill Rienecke. Photographer: Kar- 
en Radkai. . 
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paper color, viewing light, and box folding technique offered 


UNI-TUCK LOWERS PAPER BOX COSTS: 
Adoption of Uni-Tuck, a standard set of 
specifications developed by the Lord Bal- 
timore Press for tuck-end folding cartons, 
will increase folding paper box produc- 
tions and lower costs. William B. Banks, 
vice president of Lord Baltimore, de- 
scribed the system as a work simplification 
program for users and manufacturers of 
tuck-end folding boxes. The program was 
originally developed to eliminate free- 
hand knife bending in Lord Baltimore’s 
own die rooms, thus taking guesswork out 
of one of the most critical operations in 
the manufacture of folding boxes. Stand- 
ard contours have been proved to per- 
form far better on both fully and semi- 
automatic packaging machinery, Banks 
said. 


RADIANT COLOR ADDS NEW PINK: Addi- 
tion of a brilliant new pink to the Velva- 
Glo colors offered by Radiant Color Co., 
830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, Calif., makes 
the Velva-Glo line add up to eight selec- 
tions available for silk screening and 
bulletin work. The line of fluorescents 
are improved, Radiant reports. Drying 
time has been considerably shortened and 
brilliance, light fastness and workability 
have all been improved. The company 
offers a booklet of color selectors made 
through No. 8 silk with cards of all eight 
fluorescents scored so user can tear off 
swatches. 


TYPE TRACING CARDS: A set of type tracing 
cards is being offered by Amsterdam Con- 
tinental, 268 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Fee for being put on mailing list 
is $1.00. Cards issued to date include 
studio, Rondo, Rondo Bold, Reiner 
script, Egmont. Complete font is shown 
n a range of sizes. Faces to be shown on 
uture cards are Mistral, Nobel, Libra, 
‘olumbia, Gracia, Grotesque, Egyptian, 
Je Roos. Cards are 1014 x 714”. 


‘URTIS TWEEDWEAVE BROWN: Specimen 
howing of new color in the Curtis 
s available from distributors or from 
weedweave text and cover paper line 
‘urtis Paper Co., Newark, Delaware. 


‘OLOR-VIEWING LIGHT: New two-tube 
uorescent lamp set claims to provide 


ey itistt)is Dulletin 


daily offset newspaper starts publishing; new type face, 
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accurate white light for viewing color art, 
plate and press proofs than conventional 
one-tube viewers. One tube is magenta, 
the other a soft pastel green. Combined 
they are said to provide an accurate true- 
white light with equal intensities of all 
component radiations. Certified Electric 
Corp., Warren, Penna. 


A 32-PAGE DAILY NEWSPAPER, the Mid- 
dletown Daily Record, is being published 
in Middletown, New York. It is an offset 
newspaper, tabloid size. Local personnel 
had to be trained to operate the offset 
equipment. Offset weeklies are more com- 
mon, but the advent of an offset daily is 
an interesting experiment. Paper, inci- 
dentally, uses two colors, has clean and 
unique design. The design of the paper 
and the supervision of the installation of 
the art studio and related equipment and 
the training of production personnel was 
handled by consulting AD Irv Koons. 





think, be traced to the foundation in 
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VENUS LIGHT CONDENSED: New addition 
to the Venus type family is the light con- 
densed, available from 6 to 66 points. It 
is even in color throughout the size 
range, unlike some condensed gothics 
which tend to heavy in the larger sizes. 
It joins light, medium, bold and extra- 
bold extended as well as the three regu- 
lar italics, light, medium and bold, in the 
Venus family. Specimen showings are 
available from Bauer Alphabets, Inc., 
235 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





BOOK for home 





CRAW CLARENDON BOOK: Companion face 
to Craw Clarendon, this new ATF face 
is lighter in weight, highly legible, good 
for text or display composition. Specimen 
brochure designed by Freeman Craw is 
available from American Typefounders, 
200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Being stocked 8-72 points. a 












OLD 
PICTURES 


PUT UP TO TAKE OUT 


CULVER 
SERVICE 


660 First Avenue, 
New York 
MUrray Hill 4-5054 








319 East 44Street =, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


X%16527.. . . One of the thousands 
of pictures from our stock library. 





Hard to 
Believe? 


NO, JUST ANOTHER PICTURE 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ILLUSTRATION STUDIOS INC. 


Send $2.00 for 10th Edition Catalog 
(in N. Y.°C. add 3% Sales Tox) 


646 North Michigan Ave- 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

















Edward Rostock 











q Haber anticipates your every demand with an extensive variety 
of fonts from smallest point to powerful display size in almost 
every conceivable type face you can think of. And you can be sure 
that when there’s a new type designed and cut, we'll have it first! 

{ Our craftsmen understand and retain in their work the ideas of 
the art director and designer — can be relied upon for accurate 
interpretation of layout; clean, well-dried repros; dependable, 
intelligent proofreading; prompt, efficient service — day or night, 


HABER 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
INC. 


115 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 1,N.Y. LONGACRE 5-1080 


FREE! The most 
complete type specimen 
book to be compiled 

in 15 years! This 
valuable collection is 
yours, when you send in 
your request on your 
company letterhead. 

No obligation. 








Lee Hastings Bristol, Jr., is Adver- 
tising Manager of Bristol-Myers Prod- 
ucts Division. A trustee of the Creative 
Education Foundation, he has had con- 
siderable experience as a brainstorm 
panel chairman both in his company 
and elsewhere. He was a member of the 
faculty of the Creative Problem-Solving 
Institute held at the University of Buf- 
falo last July. 


There has been a veritable flood of 
recent articles on the subject of Brain- 
storming, the Alex Osborn group tech- 
nique for getting ideas. Articles have ap- 
peared in everything from chatty Charm 
Magazine to the sedate Wall Street 
Journal, telling us of the way more and 
more people are putting the technique 
to work: business executives, federal 
government employees, men in_ the 
armed forces, college students, men and 
women in church and civic groups of 
all kinds. The other day at Bristol- 
Myers we had a brainstorm session for 
new innovations we might make in our 
annual report. 

What's this brainstorming business all 
about? If all these active people find it 
helpful, how about the art director? If 
Brainstorming is not some fadist’s gim- 
mick, isn’t there some way he can put 
the technique to work as well? 

Indeed he can. In fact, many do. For 
example, the Professional Artists Guild 
of Buffalo has a monthly brainstorm ex- 
ercise which is reportedly well-attended 
and popular. 
what is Brainstorming? 

Brainstorming was first developed in 
1939 by BBDO co-founder Alex Osborn 
out of a conviction he had that most of 


us fail to come up with half the ideas 
we could, simply because we allow our- 
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selves to be critical at the same time we 
are trying to be creative. 

“Actually,” he explains, “this is like 
trying to get hot and cold water from 
the same faucet simultaneously: the 
ideas aren't hot enough and the criticism 
isn’t cold enough. Results are tepid.” 

The creative man may well say, “This 
technique of his may be all well and 
good, but as far as we art directors are 
concerned I can’t see what it, could do 
for us. We have to work as individuals. 
By the very nature of our work, most of 
us at our drawing boards are pretty 
much lone wolf operators.” 





Granted, but isn’t there value in toss- 
ing ideas back and forth, elaborating on 
one another’s suggestions from time to 
time when the schedule gets tight and 
you need a lot of fresh approaches to 
old problems in a hurry? Haven't you in 
your own experience relied on the mul- 
tiple-brain approach in your work? 
Haven't you ever on occasion said to a 
colleague, “Frankly, Rick, I’m stumped” 
and had your colleague come back at 
you with a “Why don’t you try that” 
fresh suggestion? 

Brainstorming can telescope the time 
element for you and help you come up 
with more ideas in shorter time. You 
know how scientists speak of “syner- 
gistic action,” that is, the way two or 
more things combined can _ produce 
something greater than the sum total 
of the parts independently. It is a sort 
of 2 + 2 = 5 proposition. Brainstorm- 
ing can give your department syner- 


by Lee Hastings Bristol, Jr., (illustrations by Stuart E. Hample) 


gistic action, too, and be a great time- 
saver for you. Studies in the past have 
indicated that you can often get as 
much as 65% more ideas from people 
thinking in proper collaboration with 
others than when even the same number 
of men try thinking about the same 
problem by themselves for the same 
period of time. 

In a brainstorm session you get a 
panel of some six to fifteen persons 
together; briefed beforehand about the 
problem to be brainstormed. A chair- 
man indoctrinates panel members on 
the rules of Brainstorming, then re- 
peats the statement of the problem, 
and the members are “‘off to the races.” 


the rules of Brainstorming 


The rules of Brainstorming are as 
follows: 

1. Judicial thinking is ruled out. Criti- 
cism must be withheld until later. There 
will be criticism, plenty of it, but not 
until the later evaluation, or screening 
session. To make certain that panel 
members do not break the rule, at Bris- 
tol-Myers the Chairman always brings 
a bell to ring any time a panel member 
criticizes an idea or apologizes by mak- 
ing some such statement as “This prob- 
ably wouldn’t work, but. . .” or “I know 
it’s not in the budget . . .” etc., etc. 





2. Free-wheeling is welcomed. The 
wilder the ideas, the better. “But isn’t 
this a waste of time?” You may ask. It 
is not a waste of time for John Jones 
to come out with some off-beat, unfeas- 
ible idea if his doing so may “trigger” 
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in Susie Smith across the table from 
him an unusual, practical idea which 
might not otherwise have occurred to 
her. 





3- Quantity is wanted. The more 
ideas, the better. It goes without saying 
that it is far easier to whittle down a 
long list of alternatives than to pump 
up a short, meager one. 





4. Combination and improvement are 
sought. In addition to contributing ideas 
of their own, panel members want to 
suggest how the ideas of others can be 
turned into still better ones or how two 
r more ideas can be effectively com- 
ined to produce still another idea. 
Chis “hitchhiking” on one another's 
deas is of great value in Brainstorming. 


how to get started 


To start Brainstorming, you want first 
» choose your panel chairman and 
hoose him with care. He can make or 
reak a brainstorm session. Ideally, you 
vant a keen-witted, friendly person who 
s able to keep the ball rolling and at 
he same time keep the atmosphere 
riendly and informal. 

Unless you are holding a purely graph- 

brainstorm session, you will want a 
‘cretary or tape recorder for taking 
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down the gist of the ideas. Ideas do not 
have to be taken down verbatim. 

In choosing your panel, you will do 
well to select not only people who work 
on the particular account. Borrowing 
people not so close to the problem may 
give you some fresher approaches. 

In planning your meeting, you may 
decide to invite the account executive 
to drop in to brief the panel further 
and answer questions. This is all well 
and good, providing he “drops out” at 
the end of ten minutes before the ses- 
sion begins. “Otherwise,” says an expert 
brainstormer Willard A. Pleuthner, “he 
will really put a wet-blanket on your 
session. We have found again and again 
where we have permitted an account 
executive to attend a session on his prod- 


at 





duct problem that he will invariably 
start airing the sacred cows. He will say, 
‘Nah, that’s too modern for old White- 
side,’ or “They'll never spend for color’ 
or perhaps he’ll just turn pale.” 


choosing your subject 


It is perhaps oversimplification to re- 
peat the old saying that when you have 
once stated your problem properly, you 
have your problem half solved. It is, 
however, true that the experienced 
brainstormer can usually predict accu- 
rately whether a session is likely to be 
productive simply by looking at the 
way in which the brainstorm problem 
is expressed. 

Brainstorming cannot be used to meas- 
ure effectiveness of an ad, but it can 
help you come up with research ideas 
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that can do that measuring for you. 
Similarly, Brainstorming cannot be used 
to determine “When should we run the 
new campaign?” Brainstorming rules out 
criticism. It also rules out value judg- 
ments of all kinds. 

But it can be of great value in con- 
sidering new ways to package a product, 
for example. In choosing any brainstorm 
topic, however, care must be taken that 
your problem is not hopelessly general. 
One company almost had a disastrous 
brainstorm session on the overly general 
subject “How can we improve our pack- 
aging?” Because the company manufac- 
tures more than a hundred items, this 
would be a sort of buckshot approach. 
Luckily, the Chairman arrived in time 
to remedy the situation. He quickly 
changed the brainstorm topic to the spe- 
cific one “How can we improve the pack- 
age designs of these two brands?” As a 
result, the ideas were centered down on 
just the two targets. 


pitfalis to avoid 


The five best ways to have your Brain- 
storming effort fail are these. Avoid 
them like the plague! 





1. Not getting the support for your 
Brainstorming of at least one leader in 
your management group. 

2. Bragging prematurely about Brain- 
storming and getting your colleagues to 
expect too much. 

3. Failing to indoctrinate your panel 
members adequately both as to how 
Brainstorming is done and as to the 
background of the specific problem. 

4. Submitting the unscreened list of 
results to your management. (It is im- 
perative that you have a coldly critical 
evaluation or screening session first, 
whittle down your list, and suggest next 
steps to be taken to implement the best 
ideas.) 

5. Failing to see that the next steps 
are taken. 


graphic Brainstorming 


Stuart Hample, who did the illustra- 
tions for this article, suggests for a 
graphic brainstorm session that each art- 
ist come equipped with a layout pad, 
pencils, and brains. Perhaps the art 
director will present such a problem as 
this: “We have a problem on our break- 
fast cereal account. The client wants a 
campaign that gets looked at, and yet 

(continued on page 67) 








ART STUDIOS, PHOTOGRAPHERS MULTIPLY 


* 


FREELANCE ARTISTS DWINDLE SINCE 1947 


Survey conducted by Art Direction magazine reveals trends in number 


of studios and freelancers in New York 


Highpoints of the just concluded study 
of the New York commercial art market 
show the number of freelance artists de- 
creasing steadily and significantly while 
all other freelance and studio operations 


in the field are increasing in number. 
Data, compiled by Art Direction Re- 
search, the research arm of Art Direc- 


tion magazine, follows: 





Gain/Loss % 

1947 1954 1956 1947-56 1954-56 
Artists, freelance 1244 934 891 — 28.5 — 5.0 
Art studios 274 372 357 30.0 — 4.0 
Total, art studios, freelance 1518 1306 1248 — 18.0 — 4.5 
Photographers, freelance 837 460 532 52.0 15.0 
Photographic studios 234 342 283 21.0 —18.0 
Total photographic establishments 571 812 815 42.7 0.4 
Retouchers 26 80 84 223.0 5.0 
Grand total 2115 2198 2147 1.5 — 2.3 
Compilation method studios. 


Compilation was from classified tele- 
phone directories. All firms are listed 
once at no charge as part of telephone 
service. Duplicate listings and boldface 
and display listings (which are sold) 
were not counted. Businesses outside the 
advertising and commercial field, such 
as portraitists, fine artists, were not 
counted. Included in the general cate- 
gory of artists were illustrators, design- 
ers, letterers, and all commercial art 
categories excepting retouchers which 
were counted separately. Some one-man 
photographic studios may be included 
with the freelance photographers count 
instead of with the studio count. 


Freelancers decrease 


The decrease in the number of New 
York freelancers is enormous, although 
it may be slightly tempered by those who 
have moved out of the city to the sub- 
urbs. What happened to the 353 free- 
lance artists who disappeared from the 
listings since 1947? Perhaps many just 
entered the field upon leaving the 
armed services. Some of these may have 
left the field, but many have probably 
joined agencies and studios, since the 
figures show art billings way up and an 
increase in the number and size of art 
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Art vs advertising trend 

Overall, the art/photography establish- 
ments have shown a 1.5% increase in 
the ten year period. This is hardly a 
growth figure when compared to the 
booming advertising budgets and total 
advertising and ad art billings over this 
period. Dollar volume of the business 
has soared while the number of free- 
lancers and studios handling it has re- 
mained relatively steady. 


Art studios are big business 
Art studios have numerically increased 
by 30% during this decade. A peak 
seems to have been reached several 
years ago with the past two years show- 
ing a 4% decrease. During the postwar 
years the art studio proved itself as the 
merchandiser of art. To do so studios 
increased their staffs, operate in more 
than their home area (often with branch 
studios) and many have added photog- 
raphy to their package of services. What 
is probably an insight into the future 
is the statement of a manager of a 50-60 
man shop: “We've got to grow much 
more just to remain competetive.” 
This pattern of proportionately fewer 
but larger establishments is in line with 
the pattern of business and industry 


generally. If this pattern holds, and 
there is every indication it will, some 
degree of standardization of costs and 
prices cannot be too far off. Mergers 
are increasingly a part of the picture. 
Business talent for building sales volume 
is supplanting art talent as the key to 
profits at years end. 


What about profits? 

The slight 114% increase in number of 
total suppliers in the face of booming 
billings indicates a tremendous increase 
in sales volume per establishment. There 
are at least two schools of thought on 
what this has meant to profits. On the 
one hand, it is believed the establish- 
ments that have not survived were eco- 
nomically marginal. Since most were 
small or one-man operations, they could 
not, in many cases, operate as efficiently 
as a larger organization. Many were ab- 
sorbed by the larger studios. Although 
the net profits of the studios may be 
pared by high taxes and overhead, the 
large dollar volume being split up by 
the comparatively smaller number of 
businesses would point to higher profits 
being enjoyed. 

On the other hand, the very fact that 
the number of establishments has dwin- 
dled, with even studios showing a fall-off 
in recent years, would indicate that the 
margin of profit is not too great... at 
least it is not so great as to keep attract- 
ing many new establishments nor to 
prevent closings and consolidations in 
periods of high gross billing. 


Art vs photography 

The photo field has obviously profited 
at the expense of art. If the art/photo 
field together has about the same num- 
ber of establishments as ten years ago, 
it is because photographers have in- 
creased 42.7%. The number of freelance 
photographers has grown steadily with 
a 52% growth over the ten years and a 
15% growth from 1954-1956. Photo stu- 
dios, on the other hand, show an overall 

(continued on page 77) 
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ARTIST WINS TAX SUIT 


cartoonist held not subject to New York 


State Unincorporated Business Tax 


The New York State Tax Commission 
has handed down a decision holding 
that Don and Ralph Komisarow, com- 
mercial artists operating as a partner- 
ship, were not liable for the Unincor- 
porated Business Tax. The Commission- 
ers found that they were engaged in the 
practice of a profession and not con- 
ducting a business. 

Efforts on the part of artists in New 
York state to win professional status 
recognition have previously been un- 
successful. Such status effects a tax sav- 
ings which has long been enjoyed by 
architects, doctors, lawyers and some 
other professionals. The situation has 
been of particular interest to New York 
state artists who in recent years were 
hit with bills, net only for current busi- 
ness tax, but for several years back pay- 
ments. Previous successful claims were 
usually based on the artist establishing 
some specialty such as industrial design, 
but the strictly advertising artist has 
heretofore been unsuccessful before the 
tax commission. 


a precedent, a hope 

The Komisarow case offers a prece- 
dent and hope for others to appeal their 
cases and to establish their professional 
status. For additional background arti- 
cles on this problem see Art Direction, 
February 1956, pages 54-58; March 
i954, pages 12-14. August 1954, page 5; 
February 1955, pages 38-39. 

The Komisarows were represented at 
he hearing before the Commission by 
Mrs. Sarah L. Day, an attorney who was 
t that time with the accountants for 
he taxpayers. Mrs. Day presented two 
xpert witnesses, — Dr. George McNeil, 
t the time of the hearing the Dean of 
he Evening Art School at Pratt Insti- 
ite, Brooklyn, but now with the Uni- 
rsity of California at Berkeley, and 
aVern Mock, a well-known art direc- 
wr, illustrator, and former president of 
he Artists Guild of N. Y. 

Don Komisarow testified that he had 
id art schooling at the Chicago Acad- 
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emy of Fine Arts and American Acad- 
emy in Chicago; that he had for some 
years worked for King Features as an 
illustrator of important news stories; 
and that he now did advertising comic 
strips for “blue chip” accounts as well 
as other work in the commercial art 
field. Dr. McNeil and Mr. Mock ex- 
amined samples of Komisarow’s work 
and testified that, in their opinion, 
based on their experience and training, 
it required professional training and ar- 
tistic talent to create such work. Dr. 
McNeil also stated that commercial art 
was a profession and that Pratt Insti- 
tute, as well as other institutions of 
learning, offered a degree in that field. 


Based upon the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, the Tax Commission unanimous- 
ly held that the artists were engaged in 
the practice of a profession and were 
therefore not subject to the New York 
State Unincorporated Business Tax. 

We have just learned about this im- 
portant decision and hasten to bring it 
to the attention of other free-lance art- 
ists who may be in a similar situation. 
Heretofore the State has gone along 
with exempting artists in the fine arts 
field from this additional tax burden, 
but has refused to recognize commercial 
artists as having a professional status. 
The decision is particularly significant 
because the Komisarows’ work is in such 
an obviously commercial segment of art, 
—the advertising comic strip, and Ralph 
Komisarow, one of the partners, is a spe- 
cialist in lettering, which he studied at 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 

Other points brought out at the hear- 
ing were that “more than 80% of the 
taxpayer’s income being derived from 
personal services rendered to clients, 
that capital was not a material income 
producing factor in the production of 
taxpayers’ income.” ...‘‘and that all his 
income in the practice of his work 
comes from personal services which he 
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renders producing the art work. In his 
studio, he has drawing boards and ma- 
terials to turn out such work but could 
do the same at his home.” 

It was also pointed out that “there are 
no employees in the studio except 
Donald or Ralph Komisarow.” Actually, 
this fact had little bearing on the deci- 
sion, as the Walter Dorwin Teaque case, 
won by the industrial designer years ago, 
involved an organization at the time of 
over 50 employees. The heart of the 
matter is that personal services rather 
than capital was the income producer. 

Mr. Mock, in testifying for the pro- 
fessional capabilities of the Komisa- 
rows’, explained how the Artists Guild 
and other groups are trying to devise a 
means whereby professional status for 
the artist could be determined once and 
for all. 


other cases pending 


This case, won this year by Mr. Komi- 
sarow, covered a tax payment for the fis- 
cal year July 1, 1947 to June go, 1948. 

(News note: As this issue of Art Di- 
rection went to press, artist —Thomas 
Hart Benton was trying to establish his 
professional status with the Kansas City 
tax collectors. Mr. Benton was billed 
$25 for the municipal occupation tax. 
The painter contended, “Art is a voca- 
tion... Its money returns are too errat- 
ic, too uncertain to be classified as those 
of a business.” The city called attention 
to a reported $21,000 commission Mr. 
Benton had received for two murals for 
the St. Lawrence Power and Seaway De- 
velopment, said that’s business, and sub- 
mitted its tax bill. The decision is not 
in yet.) 

The question of the possibility of 
obtaining refunds in some cases should 
not be overlooked. Mrs. Day is now 
with the accounting firm of Bennett, | 
Chirlian & Co., C.P.A.’s and may be 
reached on the telephone by calling 
Bryant 9-9376 if further information 
about the decision is desired. a 
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CHROMSPUN' 
confident colors 


How could anybody miss with a jacket dress 


as beautifully self-assured as this? 


Chromspun acetate lends the fabric a lovely 
richness that breezes confidently 
frou daytime to datetime. And the color 


is locked in the Chromspun fiber 
tu stay fresh for seasons. 
CAROL CRAIG designs this version 
of the 24-hour wardrobe in two 
parts...a décolleté princess dress and 
a cover-up bolero with satiny collar. 
Charcoal, prism blue, bronzine 
or teal. Sizes 8 to 16. About $20. 


Available at stores listed opposite. 
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whatever the AD needs 


for props can be supplied 


by new service 
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NEEDLES, HA@rAc 


If you’ve ever needed a Persian sword | su 
or an antique ice cream freezer, needed O 
the genuine article and in a hurry, you te 
probably felt you may as well look for pI 
a needle in a haystack. But the day of de 
the art director’s treasure hunt may be ps 
gone forever because Prop Service, an all 





organization headed by Stanley Levine 
and Rhoda Roth, now finds everything 


and anything, including needles and de 
haystacks, for harried ADs and photog- in 
raphers. : ley 

The company specializes full time in |} ae 
locating props. “By props”, Mr. Levine | wg 
explains, “we do not mean stage effects. | du 
We mean anything that might appear |} = 
in an ad other than the clients merchan- “e 
dise and living models.” 

Prop Service stocks no props of its 2. 
own but through research and experi- Hi 
ence know where to locate just about 
anything. They've supplied AD’s and | ; 
photographers with such items as a : ar 
complete gymnasium, a cloud, bleacher = 
grandstand, pneumatic drill, dead she 
dragon, live lion, safari outfits and - 
equipment, an opera box, carousel horse, dit 
Pullman berths, and a long list of other o 
items ranging from the common to the he 
fantastic. sO! 

The service saves ADs time and as- sta 
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sures his getting exactly what he wants. 
Original planning, research, consulta- 
tion on availability and cost of props, 
prop alterations, made to order props, 
delivery and setting up of props is all 
part of the service which also handles 
all the footwork, locating, and returning. 

Regular rental charge for props plus 
a service fee is billed. The service fee 
depends on the time and work involved 
in locating the props. Proprietors Stan- 
ley Levine and Rhoda Roth are able to 
work well with ADs since their previous 
combined experiences include tours of 
duty with magazines, advertising agen- 
cies, newspapers, publicity and motion 
pictures. 

Typical of AD reaction to the service 
is the following comment by Wolfgang 
Lieschke, AD at New York’s Calkins & 
Holden. 

He writes: “Let me toot Prop Ser- 
vice’s horn . . . anybody who uses them 
will undoubtedly be very glad of it. 
Prop Service is taking over a function 
carried out before by either the art 
director or photographer who had more 
or less success with it . . . less success if 
he needed a real man hole cover and 
some Con Edison equipment, for in- 
stance, and didn’t have all week. 
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“Yes, you can simply let the pho- 
tographer worry about it. But a pho- 
tographer’s price will go up if he’s 
confronted with problems of this sort. 
He has to charge you for getting the 
stuff himself or let one of his assistants 
look for it. Maybe his secretary.could get 
the manhole cover, but unless she’s in 
the wrong job, you don’t want to leave 
the choice of, let’s say, an antique mirror 
up to her. 

“So why not drop the problem into 
Prop Service’s lap. They know where to 
get stuffed female elephants and photo- 
genic TNT boxes in less time than any- 
body else. If they can’t get it, they'll 
make it for you. You give them a 'stat 
of the layout and later you sign a bill. 
Total cost of the photograph should be 
no higher than if you let the photog- 
rapher worry about it. You are happy, 
the photographer is happy, Prop Ser- 
vice is happy. Why hasn’t somebody 
thought of this before?” 

If Mr. Lieschke speaks with some 
enthusiasm of the new service, his en- 
thusiasm is based on experience. A re- 
cent campaign on “Confident Colors” 
which he AD’d for Eastman’s Chromspun 
made extensive use of props. 

Account Executive John Benoze 
points out that the props were not mere 
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CHROMSPUN 


HANOMACHER WEATHERVaNes hit the mark for Fall 
woth these two shaft-sham suite The rotor flecked! labrve, 


of Chrossspun acetate end rayon, will ere you couhdently through 
Winter and Spring, because lofted Chromepun yarns give it 

Jacting crespmen. Amd the Ohrontnun conhdent color are locked im 
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red and gray. 1 te 16 Under $30 at the fine stores listed at left. 
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ACKS, AND STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


gimmicks or eyestoppers, but an integral 
part of the campaign continuity and 
message. Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc. are producers of Chromspun and 
Estron acetate yarns. The copy theme 
played up the confidence the consumer 
could have in the merchandise, the fash- 
ion-rightness, and confidence in her im- 
peccable appearance. The same theme 
was used in trade advertising to the mill, 
the converter and the manufacturer . . . 
to the mill, confidence in yarn qualities 
and colors; to the converter, basically 
like the mill message; to the cutter, the 
fabrics and colors are right. 

Visually, the theme of confidence was 
to be shown via women in positions ob- 
viously calling for poise and confidence. 
(Real peril was out of the question be- 
cause it could be in poor taste and would 
distract from the message. To illustrate 
peril with a light touch was the solution 
and a series of props was called for to 
symbolize perilous situations.) 

Some of the props called for were an 
antique cross bow, a cobra with an 
authentic basket and a flute, crates of 
TNT, a broken mirror in an antiqued 
oval frame, a lion, a set of knife throw- 
ers knives, and floral bouquets. Some 
of the ads in this campaign are shown 
here. * 
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by William W. Miller, General Art Director, General Outdoor Advertising Co. 





The task of developing outdoor art has 
always offered the art and copy person- 
nel a wide open opportunity and inspira- 
tion to create in stirring fashion. This is 
because the outdoor advertisement is 
large in size—unlimited in color, illumi- 
nated at night and shows to a constantly 
moving mass circulation. 

Notable examples as proof are the 
“Ford Convertible” 24-sheet poster of 
1953—the Pepsi Cola spectacular in Times 
Square—the Union Pacific “Next time 
take the train” painted bulletin of 1955 
and a host of others whose tabulation 
would produce a volume worthy of a 
parking spot in any expert’s library of 
creative advertising. 


the Rotating Cut-Out 

A new friend of the creative mind and 
therefore of the advertiser has entered 
this select field of communication ave- 
nues in the outdoor medium. This is the 
Rotating Cut-Out. Briefly, this means 
that a painted cut-out, fabricated from 
either plywood or metal is attached to 
the face of a painted bulletin by spe- 
cially designed fasteners. These fasteners 
enable the Outdoor Plant operator to 
remove the cut-outs with comparative 
ease, and move them together with the 
sections making up the face of the bulle- 
tin and any lettering with which the en- 
tire unit might be embellished to a new 
and different location and set up again 
the entire ensemble in the same form it 
had in its original location. These peri- 
odic moves are usually made on a go-day 
basis, some more frequently, some less. 
The number of locations to which the 
cut-outs are rotated also varies depend- 
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ing on the market, its size and nature 
and the classification of the product illus- 
trated by the cut-out. 


Larger markets call for a greater num- 
ber of locations in the rotating plan and 
more cut-outs per advertiser to achieve 
full impact on the market. These figures 
can reach as high as eighty or ninety 
locations with from 15 to 25 cut-outs sell- 
ing a given advertiser’s product or mul- 
tiple products. Cut-outs can also be 
rotated between cities and are usually 
sold on a three-year basis. 

The advent of the rotating cut-out now 
offers an even greater opportunity to the 
creative soul, in the painted bulletin 
field. This is because of the giant size of 
the cut-outs—(they are 21 feet high and 
up to a possible 52 feet in length) and 
the amazing improvement that has been 
accomplished in developing pictorial 
painters capable of reproducing in accu- 
rate detail the finest art and photography 
the creative people can produce. 

There are practically no limits placed 
on the artist in preparing copy ‘for the 
leading operators in the rotating cut-out 
phase of the outdoor medium. Copy styles 
can range from the staccato delicacy of 
Toulouse-Lautrec to the simple boldness 
of Savignac—and in between are the 
Whitcombs, Sundblooms, Simpsons, Wit- 
trups, Scotts, Heinzerlings, Paulsons, and 
a blue book of others. 

The finest in color photography is no 
problem for the trained pictorial painter. 
This medium which has become quite a 
factor in the food and still life field be- 
cause of its glamor and appetite appeal 
possibilities was until six or seven years 


ago out of reach for painted bulletin re- 
production. There simply were no quali- 
fied pictorial painters to reproduce this 
type of art. Today they can paint the 
sparkle in the champagne as well as the 
sizzle in the steak. 


The rotating cut-out is painted with 
the finest grades of lead and oil colors to 
make possible the delicate blends that 
most copy demands. Because the average 
cut-out takes from a week to ten days to 
paint, its production cost can mount to 
a considerable figure. It is imperative 
therefore that the life of the painting be 
extended as long as possible and most 
oil colors will bear up well for a year, 
taking all the punishment of sun, rain, 
dust, hail, snow and changes in tempera- 
ture in good stride. 


The most fun, and to create is fun, even 
though it can be labor, is derived at the 
time of conception of ideas and layout. 
Here is where the glamour, drama and 
spirit of the product is translated into 
lines and masses of color, light and shade. 
Here is where the impact of the idea is 
generated through conversion into chan- 
nels of persuasion, conviction or possibly 
even shock. Here is where the full knowl- 
edge of the research-minded, the moti- 
vation addict or even the simple genius is 
brought into contact with the spark of 
enthusiasm, and lo—a cut-out is born. 


Giant size, faithful and full quality re- 
production, and the opportunity to chal- 
lenge high mass circulation both day and 
night supply the ingredients that stimu- 
lates the imagination and develops the 
enthusiasm that kindles the spark. It’s 
fun. * 
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CINCINNATI'S FIFTH 


The fifth annual exhibit of the Art Directors Club of Cincinnati brought 
forth some brilliant examples of advertising and editorial art. Held at 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, Nov. 8-22, the show included some 225 
items, which had been screened from more than 600 original entries. 
Shown above as they viewed some of the exhibits are, left to right, 
Andrew Armstrong, vice president in charge of creative services of the 
Leo Burnett Co., Chicago; Sam Lipson, chairman of the show; and 
Robert T. Hayes, President of the Club. Other judges, in addition to 
Mr. Armstrong, were Alger Scott, senior art director of Campbell-Ewald, 
Detroit; and Harold Jensen, art director of Tatham-Laird, Chicago. 
Shown on these pages are some of the outstanding exhibits. * 
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*Award of distinction **Award of merit 


2) **Booklet design 


3) 


4) **B/w photography 


5) 


6) **B/w illustration 


8) **Cartoon illustration 
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Designers: Newsome, McKie, 
Rosenthal 

AD: Charles Jacob 
Advertisers: Merrell Co. 






Designer: Noel Martin 
Advertiser: J. W. Ford Co. 


*Magazine ads 

Designers: Louis Kabrin, Tho. .as 
Martin, Peter Denapoli 

Agency: Stockton, West & Buri hart 
Advertiser: U. S. Shoe Corp. 


Photographer: Edward E. Betz 

AD: Robert Helmich 

Agency: Stockton, West & Buri vart 
Advertiser: Clark Grave Vault ( 0. 


*Magazine cover illustration 
Art: Stan Brod 

AD: V. C. Rader 
Advertiser: Proctor & Gamble “o. 


Art: Dick Black 

AD: Bob Hayes 

Agency: Ralph H. Jones Co. 
Advertiser: Union Central Life 


*Newspaper ads 
AD: Bob Hayes 
Agency: Ralph H. Jones Co. 
Advertiser: General Electric H 


Art: Jack Gehring 
Agency: Farson, Huff & Northlich 
Advertiser: Trailmobile Co. 









*Small ad design 

Designer: Lawrence Zink 
Agency: Ralph H. Jones Co. 
Advertiser: Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp. 





*Cartoon illustration t 
Art: Reuben T. Campbell 

AD: Mariam Campbell 
Advertiser: H. & S. Pogue Co. 


** Booklet design -* 
Designer: Charles Harper 
AD: J. A. Ziegler 
Advertiser: Proctor & Gamble 


**Fashion illustration 
Art: Erhel Schmachtenberg 
AD: Mariam Campbell 
Advertiser: H. & S. Pogue Co. 


*Product photography, b/w 
Photographer: James McHale 
Agency: Samuel Schindler 
Advertiser: Lodge & Shipley 





*Photo retouching 

Photographer: James de Mangorn : 
Agency: Samuel Schindler 
Advertiser: Lodge & Shipley 
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Miami’s 4th annual Art Directors Club exhibition attracted over 
goo entries. The range of accounts, the variety and quality and of the \) 
art and art direction reveal this relative newcomer to the ad art 
world a fast comer. 


In keeping with a trend noted in other cities around the country, 
an increasing amount of locally initiated advertising is created 
and produced locally. 


Just a few of the many pieces chosen for the show by Judges 
William-Buckley, James Bingham, and Dwight Zieglasch are shown here. 
Unless otherwise noted, the pieces shown were “First Award” winners. e 











Choosing winning layouts are illustrator Jim Bingham; 
Bill Buckley, president of Art Directors Club of New York 
and AD, Benton & Bowles; Dwight Ziegelasch, vice 
president of Walker Saussy Agency, New Orleans. 
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Magazine ads, b/w 

AD: Eugene Austin 

Artist: Mack Stanley 

Advertiser: S. S. Jacobs Co. 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Booklet, resort, 3 colors or less 

AD: Marvin Wax 

Artist: Pete Porter 

Advertiser: Carlton Terrace 
Agency: Newman, Stern & Mendall 


Posters 

AD: Marvin Wax 

Artist: Marvin Waz 
Advertiser: National Airlines 
Agency: Grant Advertising 


Company publication, spread 

AD: Bob Smith 

Artist: Schaller-Angelo 

Advertiser: Fort Lauderdale Industrial 
Corp. 

Agency: August Dorr Associates 


Booklet 

AD: Jerry Bogorad 

Artists: Ad-Art 

Advertiser: Eden Roc Hotel 
Agency: Harris & Whitebrook 


Trade periodical, product illustration 
AD: Bob Smith 

Photographer: Phil Gotthiel 
Advertiser: American Screen 
Agency: August Dorr Associates 


Trade periodical, ad art, general ilius- 
tration 

AD: Jack Wood 

Artist: Elmore Brown 

Advertiser: Three Bays Line 

Agency: Grant Advertising 


Booklet art, 2 colors 

AD: Jerry Bogorad 

Artist: Jerry Bogorad 
Advertiser: Eden Roc Hotel 
Agency: Harris & Whitebrook 


Newspaper ads, over 300 lines, b/w 
Second award 

AD: Oren S. Frost 

Artists: Schaller-Angelo 

Advertiser: Pan American Airways 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Booklet art, b/w 

Second award 

AD: Len Sansone 

Artist: Len Sansone 

Advertiser: San Juan Hotel, (Orlando) 


Second award 

AD: Jack Wood 

Artist: Robert Velde 

Advertiser: Nassau Development Board 
Agency: Grant Advertising 


Company publication, menu 
Second award 

AD: Bill Hays 

Artist: Bill Hays 

Advertiser: Lucerne Hotel 
Agency: Roland Bodee & Flint 
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. advertising people 
and the 
general public...” 


BOSTON’S 3RD 


Boston, like some of the other 
AD clubs, aims its show as 
much to the public as to the 
profession. In so doing it rec- 
ognizes the importance of 
public understanding and 
acceptance of contemporary 
visual communication. The 
public, excluded or not catered 
to in some shows, is the ulti- 
mate customer, the final target. 
Often the client’s reluctance 
to buy a new idea or a new 
visual approach is based on 
his belief the public isn’t ready 
for it. 


Boston’s third annual exhi- 
bition was held by the Boston 
Art Directors Club at the 
Twentieth Century Gallery. 
Of 800 pieces submitted, 175 
were exhibited. All media 
were represented, with entries 
from the New England area. 


Seven medals (pieces shown 
here) and thirteen certificates 
were awarded to outstanding 
work by a jury consisting of: 
Herman Davis, AD, Dowd, 
Redfield & Johnstone; Gene 
Federico, AD, Douglas D. Si- 
mon; Irving Miller, AD, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, 
all of New York. Guest speaker 
at the awards luncheon was 
Robert Fawcett, illustrator and 
member of the Famous Artists 
School. ” 
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Producer—Bob Martineau 
Photographer—Ralph K. 

Lawrence 

Agency—Cunningham & Walsh 
Advertiser—Narragansett Brewing Co. 


AD—Donald Bowman 
Art—Rotert Osborn 
Agency—Sutherland-Abbott 
Advertiser—Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co. 


AD—George Campbell 
Art—Ernst Halberstadt 
Agency—John C. Dowd Inc. 
Advertiser—Paine Furniture Co. 


AD—Leonard Karsakov 
Art—Marty Bauman 
Agency—The Bresnick Co. Inc. 
Advertiser—Garland 


AD—Muriel R. Cooper 

Art—Muriel R. Cooper 
Agency—Office of Publications, MIT 
Advertiser—Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


Posters, other than 24-sheet 
AD—Jacques DunLany 
Art—Mark Kelley 
Agency—Donnelly Adv. Corp., Md. 
Advertiser—Coca Cola 


AD--Harvey Coté 
Art—Harvey Coté 
Advertiser—American Land 
Survey Co. Inc. 
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THE ART 
OF OUR ECONOMY... 





Richmond’s 2nd show 
calls attention to another 
growing ad art center 





“The art of our economy”, Al 

Cascino called the ad art shown 

in the second annual exhibition 
3) of advertising art sponsored by 
the Art Directors Club of Rich- 
mond. Al Cascino was exhibit 
chairman. He reports that of 290 
entries screened, 163 were dis- 
played, 28 received awards. The 
show was held at Thalhimers de- 
partment store and was later dis- 
played in firms and schools in the 
area. 





Judges were Ralph Patterson, # 
AD of Nation’s Business; John 
McLeod, McLeod Associates, and 
William Highberger, AD of U. S. 
News & World Report, all of 
Washington, D. C. 


Top award winner was for a 
teen-age fashion program for 
Thalhimers. . 





1) AD: T. K. Rowe 
Artist: Edgar Mallory 
Agency: Lindsey & Co. Inc. 
Growing Pee” Advertiser: The Bank of Virginia 
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Extra Effort 


2) AD: Milton Hull 
Artist: Helen Hull 
Exhibitor: The Baughman Co. 





AD: Ed Burton 

Artist: Jay Rose ee 
Agency: Virginia Department of 

Highways 


3 


4) .AD: Wiley Martin see) 
y, Artist: Wiley Martin 3 P 
/ Agency: Cargill & Wilson 

; AD: Al Cascino “ 
Artist: Wiley Martin 

Agency: Cargill & Wilson 

Client: Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. 


ue 
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6) AD: Barbara Shires 

Artist: Nancy Voth 

Advertiser: Thalhimers , 
7) AD: Ashton D. Mitchell, Jr. 


Artist: Eleanor Link 
Advertiser: Miller & Rhoads 











Paul Wynett 
upcoming artist 





Atluzata cartons 


a t 
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Paul Wynett is a transplanted Yank in Atlanta. 
He graduated Pratt Institute in 1954, designed 
industrial ads for Pitt Studios in Pittsburgh 

and pharmaceutical ads and direct mail for 

L. W. Frohlich agency in New York before joining 
another Pratt alumnus, AD Herbert Meyers, at the 
Atlanta Paper Company. As Assistant Art Directo? 
in charge of advertising, Paul designs direct 

mail, sales promotion pieces, and public 

relations material. He is 26 years old. 
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a monthly feature 








here 


advertisements shown 
have one thing in common. They each 
require a little studying on the part of 
the reader before he understands what’s 
going on. 

The picture and headline in the 


Ihe three 


Modess ad show absolutely nothing 
about the product. A beautiful woman 
clad in a golden gown, standing in the 
middle of nowhere in particular, has 
nothing to do with the item the manu- 
facturer is promoting. 

The Springmaid ad calls for some 


thorough scrutiny. The product is no- ° 


where seen. The company name appears 
somewhere in the body copy at the end 
of the message. An alert reader may or 
may not discover the stylized trade mark 
on the side of the building in the sec- 
ond illustration. 

The Daily News poster tells about the 
newspaper. The copy promises nothing; 
in fact, there is no text. The ridiculous- 
ness of the situation comes across only 
after a few moments of inspection. 

These advertisements break one of the 
so-ealled rules of advertising — that the 
message must hit the reader “fast”. All 
of them call for a second glance. Yet all 
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D | R E Cc T 10 | s by Stephen Baker 


is “fast” always best? 


of them are successful ads. 

We think sometimes there is justifica- 
tion in creating ads that demand a little 
work on the reader’s part. For example, 
we feel that the time between the read- 
er’s first noticing the Daily News poster 
and his final chuckle a little later all 
works out for the best. Instead of a 
single surprise, we are getting two from 
our audience. 

Often the message calls for bold, 
straight treatment—especially when there 
is something about the product so in- 
trinsically interesting that it will jar the 
reader on its own. But often an overdose 
of directness will backfire. It may make 
an ad so non-intriguing the reader won't 
bother with the message. 

The headline, “The Man Jumped 
Out Of The Window,” for instance, may 
be visualized in various ways: 

1. A picture of a man jumping out 

of a window. 

2. An open window, curtains billow- 

ing. 

g. A crowd gathered around some- 

thing or somebody the reader can- 


not sce. 
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4. The side of a building, one win- 
dow unoccupied, people staring 
down from others. 

The first version certainly tells the 
story clearly. It is the “fastest” in get- 
ting the message across. But is it the 
best? There is little left to the imagina- 
tion. The picture simply repeats the 
headline. There’s hardly much provoca- 
tion for the reader to study the ad 
further, to read the copy. The other 
three approaches may tease a little, but 
they may also get the reader more 
interested. 

Some of the most successful ads are 
“slow”. This is not to say that they 
deliberately stray far from the actual 
product story for their material. But 
they do not tell the reader everything 
in one big blow. The reader is subtly 
urged to tarry, to do some figuring out 
on his own. Assuming the job isn’t too 
wearying, the reader may even enjoy 
participation of this kind. His natural 
resistance to being “sold” will no longer 
be a factor. 

Sometimes the reader should be told, 
flatly. But other times entering by the 
back door works just as well—or better. 
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which would you choose? 


Every month the Reader’s Digest must 
choose from a wide number of photo- 
graphs the ones best suited for the cover. 
Photographs? Readers Digest? Yes. 

The International editions feature a 
full color picture on the cover and 
photographers Dave Forbert and Joe 
Barnell are usually roving in the Andes, 
the Canadian Rockies, the South Pacific 
or even the wilds of Paris or Rome 
shooting, shooting, shooting so that the 
27 editions published outside the United 
States will always have suitable “local” 
covers. 

Color photography was first used on 
the covers in 1940 on Latin American 
editions. Since then, with their 4 x 5” 
Linhof and a Rolleiflex they’ve built up 
an all-color file or more than 25,000 
transparencies. 

To choose just the right picture for 
each edition each month is often a 
tough problem. The pictures shown 
here were among many shot for a Cana- 
dian edition. They were taken in the 
Laurentian Mountains. Put yourself in 
the position of the Reader’s Digest crew 
and see if you can pick the same picture 
they did. The picture they chose is 
shown on page 77 of this magazine. 


In making your selection, bear in 
mind the mechanical problems. The 
picture is wrapped around the cover. It 
is a full bleed on the back cover and 
over the backbone and is a narrow strip 
about 114” wide and full magazine 
height on the front. The front portion 
is the teaser since it shows on the news- 
stand. The teaser must induce the reader 
to look at the full picture and suggest 
the theme of the cover and the action 
to be found on the back. In addition it 
must be distinct enough to be recog- 
nized for what it is from several feet 
away. 

The back cover portion should carry 
the action or center of interest of the 
photo and should be able to stand on 
its own compositionally. And when the 
magazine is opened and viewed as a 
complete unit the whole picture should 
also be well composed. 

Subjectwise the covers try to report 
the everyday activities of the readers in 
Canada or Japan or Italy or wherever, 
and avoid glamorized interpretations. 
Professional models are rarely used. 

Lines ruled on the pictures shown 
here indicate the cover format propor- 
tions. Which would you choose? 
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by Robert E. Kutsch, Art Director, Pacific Press 
Publishing Association, Mountain View, California 


art and business: 


the new concept 


of partnership 


Not long ago a visiting V.I.P. touring 
the plant stepped into our ten man art 
department, stared unappreciatively for 
perhaps thirty seconds at an exhibition 
of top-flight illustrations from three or 
four of our country’s finest free-lancers, 
and then hurried out . .. but not before 
he had managed to endear himself to 
no one with a chance, but very enlight- 
ening remark. 

A polite, mannerly query from his 
escort, the assistant plant superintend- 
ent, apparently tripped the lever on a 
good deal of pent-up resentment against 
art, artists and art departments. 

“I suppose your art department is 
much larger than ours?”, was the inno- 
cent question. 

“Believe me, you're better off with a 
small department,” came the devastat- 
ing reply. “You can control them better 
when they're smaller!” 

With that burden off his chest our 
visitor turned and left abruptly, an act 
which under the circumstances seemed 
quite the appropriate thing to do. 

But his comment lingered on to recall 
unhappy memories of the kind that 
every artist and art director collects in 
normal pursuit of daily duty . . . memo- 
ries of awkward and delicate relation- 
ships with production men, account 
executives, promotion men and other 
potential enemies of our kind. 

What lies at the bottom of these 
delicate relationships? Obviously with 
the increasing importance of design as 
a competitive factor, such misunder- 
standings are an important problem to 
creative management. 

The stress now placed upon art is 
comparatively new to business. If the 
functions of art happen to cross older, 
more traditional lines of authority — if 
the art department or art director does 
not fit in comfortably as an arbitrarily 
assigned appendage to the traditional 
company organization — perhaps it is 
time to look at art and its functions to 
find out why this is so. 

What is the key to creative reasoning 
about art and its rightful place in mod- 
ern business? Precisely how do the ele- 
ments of an art project overlap and 


interlink with other business functions? 

A moment's reflection reveals three 
important interlinking elements in every 
project. One of these is Quality or suit- 
ability of the art work as judged by those 
empowered to OK it. Another obvious 
element is Cost. And a third is the 
Production Schedule. 

Clearly these elements are inseparably 
linked together. A change in any one of 
them automatically changes the others 
also. 





ideal b Pp i 


Ideally, art work should be superior 
to that offered by competitors, should 
cost very little, and should be produced 
easily and in a hurry. However, this 
happy state of affairs is too often im- 
possible. Therefore it becomes the duty 
of the art director, and of the art de- 
partment, to evaluate the existing prac- 
tical limitations upon Quality, Cost, and 
Production Schedule, and to achieve a 
workable design solution within the 
limitations set. 

Since the balance of factors achieved 
can rarely coincide with what could be 
termed an ideal solution for any one of 
the three elements considered alone, the 
final judgment must necessarily be a 
compromise. 

But will everyone compromise grace- 
fully when a judgment is made? Will 
the treasurer be entirely reconciled 
when costs need to be high? Will the 
production superintendent be happy 
when the art is more elaborate than he 
would like? Will the promotion man 
be pleased when he must choose from 
one or two layouts instead of six? 

Of course the answer to these ques- 
tions is, “No”. These men will all yield 
from time to time as they see the need 
for compromise, but not always without 
personal reservations. 

The art director does not live who 
can completely win over all three of 
these contradictory factions on every 
job. Therefore the art director will po- 
tentially be subject to criticism no mat- 
ter what he does. If he satisfies one 
interest, he may thereby displease two 

(continued on page 77) 
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DO YOU 
BUY 


BRISTOL 
BOARD? 






CO PRICE 
O QUALITY 


1) WHITENESS 


CRESCENT BRISTOL has all 
these features plus a flatness not 
found in other bristols. Avail- 
able in plate or vellum finish, 1, 
2 or 3 ply. 

Next time ask your dealer for 
CRESCENT BRISTOL... the 
bristol with the high rag con- 
tent. 











CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


1240 N. Homan Avenue 
Chicago 51, Illinois 
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yes we do... 
yes we do... 
yes we do... 


A te 


give your 
old ad problem 
a unique 

and fresh appeal 


DESIGN GROUP 


444 east ontario street 
chicago 11, illinois 





whitaker guernsey studio, inc. 


Stephens-Biondi-DeCicco 
adds Don Young 


Don Young, formerly AD with Campbell- 
Mithun, Minneapolis, and John W. 
Shaw, Chicago, is now creative AD with 
Stephens-Biondi-DeCicco. Also added to 
the Chicago office are Lee Brock, layout 
man and designer, formerly with Tempo, 
Inc.; and Elmer Lehnhardt, mechanical 
illustrator. 


New design head 
at Stevens-Gross 


E. Willis Jones, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Art Directors Club of Chi- 
cago, has been named head of the new 
department of design at Stevens-Gross 
Studios. For 12 years he was head AD for 
Needham, Louis & Brorby. He was re- 
cently elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Typographic Arts. A consistent award 
winner in design, packaging and print- 
ing, he won the Harvard Award for Typ- 
ography in 1930, organized and headed 
for two years the Art Center of Chicago, 
holds membership in the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 


Jim Dhein named AD 
at Promotional Arts 


Jim Dhein has been appointed art direc- 
tor at Promotional Arts. The studio’s 
other staff additions include John Kirk- 
ham, color retoucher, and John Abbott, 
sales representative. Promotional Arts’ 
photography department has built its 
own highkey lighting unit, are purchas- 
ing new strob equipment, and are doing 
work with solarization (tone-line print- 


ing). 


Mail Advertising Club 
elects Robert Stone 


Robert Stone, vice president of National 
Research Bureau, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mail Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago. He succeeds Charles S. Downs, vice 
president and director of advertising and 
public relations for Abbott Laboratories. 
Other new officers of the club include 
Robert Enlow, director of membership 
circulation department of American 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
DRAFTING SUPPLIES 








176 N. Wabash Ave., 
FI 6-4395 






































SPECIAL FRISKET 
SS HEAVY - MEDIUM 
AND LIGHT... 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
ARTISTS RUBBER 
CEMENTS 


CONE TOP DISPENSERS 


























S S ARTIST MATERIALS. Inc. 


712 NORTH STATE STREET aller \clomeiemm eel, (elk 














An issue of the monthly Clipper is yours to 
use without cost. You can create sparkling 
layouts for printed matter with scissors and 


paste pot. No obligation. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 
Box B 806 Peoria, Illinois 











the Gortotose. for precise work - 
ew 
the NORedge for close wor hon 
—_—! 
steel drawing board edges 


for data check with your dealer or write 
MEAR-NORTH [(>)] OUILD .......... chicage,11 


SAA 444A ASLASS 








Change of Address. Please send an address 
stencil impression from a recent issue. 
Address changes can be made only if we 
have your old, as well as your new address. 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 43 E. 49th 
St., NYC 17. 





(continued on page 74) 
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advertising art john higgs studios, inc. 
illustrator howard terpning 
milwaukee 1000 empire building, broadway 1-8353 
detroit 704 donovan building, woodward 2-5302 
chicago 6n. michigan, central 6-2752 
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Collared by starch ratings?. . . 











we'll case the squeeze 


Art direction—consultation and design 
Illustration— photography and art 

3 Dimensional art 

Packaging 

Promotional material 


Point of sale 


Phone WAlnut 2-3690 







<A FE 


ASSOCIATES 


810 CLINTON ST., PHILADELPHIA 7. PA 
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in 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia medal Milton Caniff, cre- 
awarded to ator of the Steve 
Milton Caniff Canyon comic 

strip, receives the 
Gold Medal of Achievement from W. 
Frederick Clark, president of the Phila- 
delphia AD club and AD at Gray & 
Rogers. Caniff was principal speaker at 
a recent club dinner meeting. (Photo by 
Mike Pearlman.) 


Pennsylvania artist 
all-medium exhibit 


Joseph Pavone of Bristol, Pa., an artist 
who does oils, watercolor, woodcuts, 
serigraphs, mosaics, sculpture, mosaic, 
lithography, etching, fresco funo, had 
examples of his work on view recently 
at Lambertville House, Lambertville, 
N. J. He studied painting and composi- 
tion under noted German artist Helmut 
Weingarten, while stationed in Germany 
after World War II, and had also studied 
at the Trenton School of Industrial Arts 
and Tyler School of Fine Arts at Temple 
University. Once a ceramic artist em- 
ployed by several ceramic plants in Tren- 
ton, he used 288 pieces of 6 x 6-inch 
ceramic tile to paint a mural of the Four 
Chaplains. The mural was baked seven 
times at 1400 F. to achieve wanted depth 
of color. The finished work is a perma- 
nent part of a wall in the lobby of the 
Rabbi Goode School of York, Pa. 
Lambertville House offers its Dining 






Room Gallery for art exhibits for monthi- 
long periods. Art and school groups may 
visit the exhibitions from 11:30 a.m. 
until late evening. Arrangements must 
be made by telephone, Lambertville 
2-0202. 


Ayer adds Austin 


Now art buyer at N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
is David F. Austin. He had been with 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Phila- 
delphia, for 10 years as AD, artist, and 
head of art purchasing and photography. 
Previously he was with Philadelphia art 
consultant Arthur W. Munn. 


Geare-Marston additions 


The art department at Geare-Marston, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has acquired Geral- 
dine Cox, associate art director, and 
Gene Adams, assistant AD. 


New AD at 
Elkman Co. 


Hal Gingrich has joined The Elkman 
Company, Philadelphia, as art director. 


Art Alliance exhibitions 


Coming schedule at the Philadelphia 
Art’ Alliance: prints and drawing by 
George Bunker, Feb. 2-Mar. 17; Jewelry, 


enamels, leather, mobiles, by Betty 











Philadelphia Art Supply Co. 


Philadelphia’s most complete stock of 
art and drawing materials. 


* Craftint 
* Zipatone 
* all graphic art supplies 


* Bourges sheets 
* Kemart materials 


Send for our 200-page catalog 
on your letterhead 


25 S. Eighth St. * Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
MArket 7-6655 * Prompt delivery service 
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STUDIO 





ST... PHILA. 3, PA 
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REPRESENTED BY 


WILLIAM A. MOORE 


RI 6-3116 





Cooke, Mar. 1-31; Young Illustrators, 
Mar. 20-Apr. 14; “Recent Work by 
Harry Bertoia,” including metal sculp- 
ture, paintings, drawings, prints, and 
furniture designs, Apr. 1-22; creations in 
paper and decorative papers, Apr. 1-May 
5; accessories for men—metal, wool and 
leather, May 6-June 2. 


Philadelphia business 


N. W. Ayer & Son has the duPont ac- 
count for retail paints, photo products, 
neoprene synthetic rubber and other 
elastomers, dyes and fine chemicals. This 
is a duPont changeover from BBDO, 
New York... Philadelphia’s Hutchins 
Advertising lost Philco’s consumer prod- 
ucts account to BBDO, New York... 
Philco acquired the Bendix washer- 
dryer operations of Avco Mfg. Co. 
Compton has been handling the Bendix 
account . . . Petrik & Stephenson got the 
print, outdoor and transit account of 
the GE appliances division from Young 
& Rubicam, New York... That account’s 
radio-tv business went to W. S. Roberts 

- Lando Advertising Agency, Inc., with 
offices in Pittsburgh and Erie, has been 
appointed to handle all advertising for 
the Deluxe Metal Furniture Co. of 
Warren. Deluxe, which manufacturers 
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steel shelving for offices and industrial 
applications, is one of the largest in its 
field. It is a branch of Royal Metal Co., 
Chicago. Lando plans extensive use of 
trade and business publications, direct 
mail, product publicity. Charles H. Sap- 
per, manager of the agency’s Erie office, 
will supervise the account. 


Graphic Arts Exhibit 
for Printing Week 


The Delaware Valley Graphic Arts Ex- 
hibit marked the feature attraction of 
Printing Week in Philadelphia. Held at 
the Benjamin Franklin hotel Jan. 14-17, 
the show presented the most comprehen- 
sive of fine commercial printing ever seen 
in Philadelphia. Exhibit committee mem- 
bers were William Frampton, Allen, 
Lane & Scott, chairman; Vincent Bene- 
dict, Gray & Rogers; G. L. McCormick, 
Allen, Lané & Scott; Edward L. Gunther, 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia; Don 
Davidson, Kenyon & Eckhardt; Raymond 
A. Ballinger, Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art; Donald Davis, Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 


Philadelphia Clips 
The 22nd Annual Philadelphia Art Di- 
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rectors’ Show will have two new cate- 
gories this year: tv art and experimental 
unpublished stuff...N. W. Ayer & Son 
was agency for one of the world’s largest 
indoor displays featuring animation—the 
40x50-foot display for the long lines de- 
partment of AT&T, which was piaced in 
New York’s Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
tion. Photographer was Halleck Finley. 
Transparencies, 5 ft. high by 6 ft. g in. 
wide, were by David Dean Color Labora- 
tories. Bill Ressler did the pictorial map 
and Ivel Construction Corp. built the 
display ... Recent shows at the Art Alli- 
ance: egg tempera paintings by John 
Oshypko, AD of Co-Opera Co... . Paul 
Froelich, watercolors and monotypes, 
who does commercial art for N. W. Ayer 
& Son and Gray & Rogers... Ben Solowey, 
oils and watercolors, on the faculty of 
the New Hope Fine Arts Workshop... 
oils, temperas and prints by Marian 
Garges Crawford ... watercolors by Tore 
Asplund, Swedish artist living now in 
New York, who has done work for Coca- 
Cola, National Distillers, and magazines 
..- Oils by Jo Mullen... Arthur Meltzer 
exhibited paintings at the Swarthmore 
Club... Howard Silverman showed oils 
and watercolors at the Art Alliance... 
Also at AA—Virginia Mason Gifford’s 
watercolors and drawings. e 








on the 
West Coast 





AD and MR 


Panelists at a recent meeting of the 
Southern California Council of 4As, dis- 
cussing Motivation Research and the Art 
Director, concluded that MR, while very 
useful, should not supersede creative 
judgment of ADs. Panel moderator 
George Rappaport, president of the Los 
Angeles AD club and art director at 
Calkins and Holden, emphasized that re- 
ports from Starch, Robinson and others 


are useful guides, but only guides, not 
inflexible laws. 

Panelist Jules Kopp, of Erwin Wasey 
& Co., remarked that only creative judg- 
ment can determine when and how we 
dare to be different. He said a good AD 
is too creative to be stifled by research, 
and too saleswise to ignore it. Panelist 
Charles Porter, of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
noted that MR is only one of the AD’s 
tools, comparable to his knowledge of 
paints, textures, proportions and colors. 
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a oown ator] OF 34 talents 


CLIFF GRAHAM 
Vice President 
and Account Director 


for a complete 
showing give 


5 a call, 2861 WEST 7TH STREET 


You can have the best of the bunch?’ Here are 
34 talents...each foremost in his field...so take your 
pick for unexcelled art to suit that special job. 


ELGIN DAVIS STUDIOS, mc. 


LOS ANGELES * DUNKIRK 9-3138 





Fred Kaplan of Dan B. Miner said that 
research findings are of greatest value if 
they are made available before visual 
policy is determined. 


NAEA conference 
set for April 16-19 


The educational leaders, art educators, 
artists, professional and lay people be- 
longing to the National Art Education 
Association will meet in Los Angeles 
April 16-19. Information on conference 
activities is available from Pauli Tolman, 
national publicity chairman, P. O. Box 
36485, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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the swimsuit you 
most admired 
this year was 


Swimsuit ad runs This b/w page for 
after season Rose Marie Reid 

marks the first time 
a swim-wear manufacturer has adver- 
tised in September, off-season month. 
Also, this ad is unusual in its no-product 
picture. Model in the background wears 
an unidentifiable suit. Theme of art 
and ad is in the head: the swimsuit you 
most admired this year was a Rose Marie 
Reid. Type arrangement highlights 
product name, uses undramatic, quiet 
photography most effectively as back- 
ground for point of ad—the type, in 
this case. Account’s vice president and 
general manager Paul Haberfeld re- 
ported ad reached store buyers when 
they were readying plans for coming 
season. First of the 1957 collection was 
delivered to stores five weeks after ad 
appeared in Life (another first for firm 
which had never used Life). Agency: 
Carson Roberts/Inc., Los Angeles. AD: 
Barbara Wood. Photographer: Hal 
Adams. Type Director: Bardie Stokes. 
Model: Dolores Greer. e 
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deviled eggs and 


ripe tomatoes 


on color TV, some subjects are more 


difficult to transmit, but today almost 


any problem can be solved — here’s how 


(Another in a series of reports on devel- 
opments in color TV, based on a course 
in commercial color TV run by N. W. 
Ayer for its personnel. Donald S. Hill- 
man, Ayer producer and supervisor of 
TV color production, directed the 
course.) 


On a recent Kraft Foods commercial 
on color TV it was necessary to show 
appetizing deviled eggs alongside ripe 
tomatoes. In first color testing, the set 
was prepared with luscious, ripe toma- 
toes. But in transmission the intense red 
of the tomatoes, being next to the yel- 
low yolk of the eggs, turned the eggs 
green. 

To produce the desired effect it was 
necessary to use unripe tomatoes (which 
appeared ripe on receiving sets). This 
example of TV problems with colored 
food settings was told by Robert Mac- 
Kichan to the N. W. Ayer “color col- 
lege.” It was by way of showing that 
although copy had to be specially pre- 
pared for best color transmission, there 
is almost no color problem that cannot 
be solved today. 

Mr. MacKichan (Manager of Design 

Art, NBC-TV) went on to explain 
how other foods can be toned down— 
with a kitchen bouquet, by using un- 
cooked food, or by watering out (soups) 

ith cream or milk. 

Other problems and their solutions 

ere explained by Mr. MacKichan as 

lows: 

Q. Why is it advisable to simplify 

lor in TV? 

A. Because a small screen is used. At 

resent TV is not a vista-vision screen 

rocess. The small screen makes simpli- 
ty of color and design necessary for 
est viewer impression. 

Q. Do brillant color transparencies 

ose a problem? 

A. Brilliant colors, as in transparen- 

es, have to be narrowed down to con- 

‘nse the ovérall tone range. However, 


on the viewers tube, the colors have 
full tone range. They are condensed for 
transmission purposes and the nature of 
the process reverses the condensation 
on the receiving set. 

Q. Why is there no book or guide 
to color TV standards? 

A. The situation is still too fluid to 
standardize. Rules without a_ visual 
guide would mean little. A book with 
colors printed on paper would not give 
the same color effects as required for 
TV. 

Q. Is there any particular — back- 
ground color that works best with skin 
and hair tones? 

A. Although certain flesh and_ hair 
shades go better with different back- 
ground colors, a soft blue is generally 
flattering. Additional control is possible 
through lighting. 

Q. Can white be used successfully? 

A. Yes. Although this was a problem 
in the early days of color TV, it is no 
longer a problem. Last year, for ex- 
ample, a white Lincoln Continental was 
shown. It was necessary to use scenery 
that was light in tone value. Results 
were excellent. 

Q. Can colors be 
colored lighting? 

A. Yes. But watch out for the light- 
ing effects on skin tones if the actors 
move into the colored light areas. 

Q. Can fabric colors be faithfully re- 
produced? 

A. Yes. But sometimes they contain 
latent dies (as does much of the art 
board used for flip cards, etc.). Alternate 
costumes are often prepared in the 
event the costume of first choice has an 
objectionable latent dye that transmits. 

Q. Are some colors more difficult to 
handle than others? 

A. Brilliant yellow is still a difficult 
TV color. It is fugitive in a system 
based on red, blue and green. Blues and 


controlled with 


(continued on page 75) 
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A.D.s & ARTISTS 


now with 


B. B. D. & O. 
C. B. S. 

J. WALTER THOMPSON 
N. W. AYER 
CURTIS PUBLISHING 
SUDLER & HENNESSEY 
NEW YORK TIMES 
RAYMOND LOEWY 
DOYLE DANE BERNBACH 
LENNEN & NEWELL 
C. J. LA ROCHE 
CROWELL-COLLIER 


were introduced through 


JOBS UNLIMITED 
ADVERTISING PERSONNEL 


16 E. 50 St., Jerry Fields, dir., PL 3-4123 




















by Stotionery, Artist Supply and 
Photogrophic Dealers every- 
where. 


Uelon RUBBER 
& ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, W. J. 


= 
MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 











irving berlin 


inc 


ARTISTS’ & DRAWING MATERIALS 
719 Eighth Avenue New York 19, N.Y 


CIRCLE 6-6350 








SCHOOL of VISUAL ARTS 
FORMERLY C&i ART SCHOOL 

LAYOUT, DESIGN, ILLUSTRATION, TV ART 

CARTOONING, TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION 


A ARE ra AMT 
245 E. 23 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y., MU 3-8397 


VETERANS, DAY & EVENING, CATALOG D 











NOW 
DESIGN, LAYOUT, 
PREPARE FINISHED 
ART FOR 
SILK SCREEN 


PRINTING 


FROM NAZ-DAR 
SILK SCREEN 
INK COLOR CARD 


Write for two cards. Give one fo your 
Silk Screen Printer and be sure to specify 
quality oe Silk Screen 


BE SURE FINISHED JOB IS 
IDENTICAL TO CLIENT OK'D ART! 
FOR PAPER, CARDBOARD, 
DISPLAYS, ETC. 

Write Dept. AD 
NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


461 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 




















MU 24190 [or quality photo-Lettering 
| Eel fotofiex co. 


e 214 &. 4ist Street N.Y. 17 











GOOD LOOKS ATTRACT 


GOOD READERS 





to help develop creative talent, a cooperative 


experimental workshop is recommended; need for 


artist to be more articulate is cited 


How art and design can be used to 
build readership of advertising and pro- 
motional material was explained by 
artist/designer George Samerjan to re- 
cent session of the National Business 
Publications Conference. Mr. Samerjan 
stressed the rising taste level of the 
public. He said, “No one can avoid nor 
afford to hide from the ever present fact 
that the public is becoming ever in- 
creasingly a more discriminating and 
knowing judge of skill, competence and 
imaginative effort . . . The publisher of 
the trade paper will be compelled to 
review his situation critically due to the 
increased and accelerated competition 
for the reading time of his audience. 

Mr. Samerjan also deplored the nar- 
row vision of many artists who judge 
art. In his wide experience as a show 
juror he observed that “At no time .. . 
was there a meeting of the minds as to 
either the best work submitted or to any 
concept of direction or standards of con- 
temporary creative production. Usually 

. it is virtually impossible for a truly 
creative and original work of art to be 
accepted by these juries for showing in 
our national exhibition . . . the great 
tragedy is that many of the artists called 
upon to judge the works of their asso- 
ciates do very little to extend them- 
selves to understand or to interest them- 
selves in any direction alien to their 
very own.” 

“What to do about it?”, Mr. Samerjan 
asks. He suggests “. . . a foundation or 
workshop or even individual assign- 
ments to artists, designers, production 
personnel, editorial writers and editors 

. their sole assignment would be to 
explore the many and varied avenues 
of endeavor their interests dictate with- 
out any prompting from the _ harried 
and routine problems of the, office.” 


Although Mr. Samerjan favors a -co- 
operative workshop he does not favor 
group thinking as called for in currently 
popular brainstorming techniques. These 
he describes as nefarious, insidious, and 
“exactly the type of treachery that I 
refer to when I say that we must be 
ever alert to our constantly changing 
needs and meet those needs with trained 
and qualified personnel rather than dis- 
cover a conspiracy hatched through our 
own lethargy that finds articulate un- 
qualified personnel dictating to the crea- 
tive. personnel.” 

Mr. Samerjan also offered his yard- 
stick for measuring magazines, based on 
a score of five points for each successful 
category. He uses this yardstick to eval- 
uate magazines that come to his studio 
for redesigning. 

1.) PROGRAM AND POLICIES OF MANAGE- 

MENT 

a. Information, readership, editorial] 

standards 

b. Entertainment 

c. Special Issues and features 

d. Institutional—Public Service 
2.) PERSONNEL 

a. Imagination 

b. Training 

c. Aptitude 

d. Interest 

e. Flexibility—Adaptability 
3.) PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 

a. Size 

b. Printing process 

c. Where and by whom printed 

d. Schedule 

e. Art, photography, type, color 
4.) AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 

a. Legibility 

b. Format 

Originality of presentation 
. Advertisements 
. Experimentation * 
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(continued from page 43) 





ets the strong ‘medical’ copy story 
ver.” 

Then he will guide the participants 
vith questions like these: “What sort 
of illustrations should we use?” or 

What sort of general graphic impres- 
sion should we try to make on readers?” 
Panel members will then want to throw 
out ideas and make quick roughs. 

Then, for example, the art director 
may ask, “What technique should we 
use? Photography? Cartoon? Oil paint- 
ing? Woodcut? etc.” 

And here are other panel-priming 
questions he might ask: “Shall we use 
color? How can we use it in a new way? 
Are there techniques in other media 
which we might borrow and adapt here 
in a new way? How about inventing a 
new technique?” 

As examples of new techniques, look 
at the recent Charles-of-the-Ritz ads — 
photographs taken through transluscent 
glass. Or the stylized portraits in the 
Breck -ads. As Stu Hample points out, 
“The art directors on these accounts 
either invented new techniques which 
are at once appropriate to the product 
or distinctive to the eye of even the 


most untutored reader.” 

Why not ask the copywriter on the 
account for a list of sales points his 
client wants to get over to the public, 
with these points listed in order of im- 
portance? Then, after he has left the 
room (this is essential or he'll judge 
your first roughs!), then let your asso- 
ciates try their hand at some new ap- 
proaches to telling that story. 

In Buffalo at its monthly brainstorm 
exercise, the Professional Artists Guild 
will have its group leader take any ad 
from a magazine. He shows it to the 
group and suggests that they lay it out 
in as many different ways as possible, 
using the same elements that are in 
the ad. He next suggests that each artist 
make three which are practical. Then 
he says, “Now, free-wheel in a way may- 
be you think the client wouldn’t buy but 
which you think would be effective.” 
Instead of picking an ad from a current 
magazine, there is no reason the leader 
might not choose a current campaign 
his agency is running or a rough which 
has been made up for a new campaign. 

Most of us can recall instances where 
our agencies have sent two layouts to 
a client when only one was required: 
the layout the agency knows the client 
will buy and the layout the art or copy 


department thinks the client should buy 
but won’t. What happens? The unlikely 
does occur with even the most predict- 
able client. He buys the ad you knew 
he would not. 

All of us are in the market for ideas, 
whether we be concerned with space ad 
layouts, TV story-boards, package im- 
provements, new product ideas, mer- 
chandising programs, or what-have-you. 
The President of our company says, “My 
job is to keep closed minds open.” Cer- 
tainly, the modern day art director looks 
upon part of his job in much the same 
way. Brainstorming can help him create 
a climate in his department which makes 
that possible. 


The cause of Brainstorming has been 
done considerable harm by those who, 
with superficial experience with the tech- 
nique, have promoted it in button-cute, 
overly extravagant terms as a group tech- 
nique that will fill every need. Do not 
be misled. Even Alex Osborn himself 
has never claimed the technique would 
answer all alarms. Sure, it has definite 
limitations, but it is certainly helpful 
to all of us who in our work are in the 
market for ideas. For while it is no 
substitute for individual thinking, it is 
most certainly a valuable stimulant for 
the same. * 
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“Palette Patter’ keeps 

you posted on the latest 
"<—~ and best in artist materials 
and equipment. Get your 
Write to— 


Dept. AD-) 
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copy. 





AABTEST Starred «Ce 
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Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
228 East 45th Street 
New York 17,N.Y. 











ektachrome retouching 


DUPLICATES, ASSEMBLIES 


mildred medina 


8 EAST 48 STREET ¢ MURRAY HILL 8-0270 













trade talk 


ART DIRECTORS ATLANTA: AD at 


Atlanta Art Insti- 
tute is now Robert A. Hiers, formerly 
their instructor in ad design . . . CHICAGO: 
John Moment, from Campbell-Ewald to 
Kenyon & Eckhardt . . . Bud Pardieck, 
who was associate AD for Kroger Co., Cin- 
cinnati, now chainstore AD at Rutledge & 
Lilienfeld Advertising, Chicago. Frank Nickel 
left H. W. Kastor Advertising for Christiansen 
Advertising . . . CINCINNATI: New York AD 
George J. Tassian, who was with Smith, 
Hagel & Knudsen, now here with Farson, 
Huff & Northlich . . . MILWAUKEE: Frank 
Repensek, who was asst. AD for Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, now AD at Paulson-Ger- 
lach & Associates . . . Glenn Sontag, upped 
to national AD from post as package de- 
signer at Millprint, Inc. . . . They do packag- 
ing materials, lithography and printing .. . 
MINNEAPOLIS: Charles F. LaMantia, now 
AD at Kerker Peterson Hixon Hayes, came 
from Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Still does that 
ADing at agency . . . NEW YORK: Ernest 
Waivada now senior AD at Fred Wittner 
Advertising. He replaced David B. Hills who 
resigned . . . Howard R. Markoff AD at Arthur 
B. Kaplan Co. . . . AD Paul Fung of King 
Features, new president of the Advertising 
and Selling Alumni Association (they're grads 
of ad and selling course sponsored hy Ad 
Club) . . . L. L. Schultz named vp in charge 
of art at Reach, Yates & Mattoon. He was AD 
at Biow ... Anthony W. Grande from Ma- 
honey and Howard to Harry W. Graff... 
AD Bill Frazer of Cunningham & Walsh, ap- 
peared in ad for C&W. He was photographed 
working in a grocery store—part of the C&W 
plan to get personnel in direct contact with 
buying public . . . Charles G. Carl, Jr.. now 
AD at Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley 
. . . Gordon C. Aymar, designer, consultant 
AD and a fine portrait artist, to 570 Lex- 
ington, New York 22, PL 5-4050 . . . Harry 
Steinfield now creative AD at Mann-Ellis, Inc. 
He was with Amos Parrish. Originally from 
Canada, he was Montreal AD club’s vice 
president . . . TAMPA: Harlie Reynard be- 
came a vp and board member at Jack Lacey 
Advertising, Tampa and St. Petersburg... 
TORONTO: Mert Cline was appointed AD at 
new all-Canadian agency Breithaupt, Milson 
Ltd. He had been with Saturday Night Press. 


ART & DESIGN BALTIMORE: Robert 
Neubauer’ designed 


the holiday gift carton for Fleischmann’s 
bonded bourbon. The four-color carton, which 
ties in with bottle label, was produced by 
Lord Baltimore Press in rotogravure. Carton’s 
in silver foil, has large, delicately drawn 
snowflakes, confetti and a star. Solid color 
areas use advantage of transparent gravure 
inks for colored metallic effect. Tuck top with 


Hines auto lock bottom . .. BROOKLYN: Wil 
liam Giacalone, sponsored by A. A. Versh 
(and both employes of Artcraft Lithography 
and Printing), won first prize in the 195¢ 
Graphic Arts competition for noncommercia 
art, sponsored by Techni-Craft Printing Corp 
. . . Vito Fiorenza, sponsored by Ben Katz 
(both from Fairfax, Inc., ad agency), won sec 
ond prize. Third prize skipped Brooklyn anc 
went to Manhattan—Mickey Goldstein, spon 
sored by Joseph Delsorbo (both art staffers ai 
Donahue & Co., Inc.) . . . Faculty of the eve 
ning school at Pratt had their own art show 
at Society of Illustrators . . . New Dilbert 
Brothers chain store on Brooklyn-Queens bor 
der has 3D displays by Custom Displays. Noi 
the usual true-to-life colored displays, these 
(a set of six) are shaped like two square-end 
airplane wings fastened together at broadest 
ends. Working on left half, replicas of prod- 
uce on right half... CHAPAQUA, N. Y.: Sam 
Berman, caricaturist, and Kenneth Fagg. 
painter, worked out plans for spherical relief 
map of the world, which, made of rubber, 
can be inflated. Produced by Geo-Physical 
Maps, Inc. (Berman president, Fagg vp)... 
CHICAGO: Earl Gross of Stevens-Gross Stu- 
dios, on a two-month European trip with Ben 
Shahn .. . Stevens-Gross has added E. Willis 
Jones who is establishing and directing a 
department of design. Jones was twice presi- 
dent of the Chicago AD club which he 
founded, is a fellow of S. T. A., holder of 
30 major awards .. . Paasche Airbrush, a 
leading manufacturer of spray painting 
equipment and automatic finishing units, ap- 
pointed Paul A. Benke vp and general man- 
ager ... CLEVELAND: Everett Henry painted 
the Moby Dick for Harris-Seybold'’s calendar. 
Reproduction rights to it, also previous illus- 
trations in the calendar series, now available 
from H-S, 4510 E. 71 St., Cleveland 5... 
GAYLORDSVILLE, CONN.: Sascha Maurer 
has been notified he won the second award 
for his painting “Stonington Motive” which 
was in the Academic Artists Association 
Members Exhibition, Springfield, Mass. .. . 
An article of his, which appeared in the 
American Artist (Sascha Maurer Reports on 
His Watercolor Method) was accompanied 
by a picture of his “Flood Waters,” a first- 
prize winner at Washington Art Association 
Show ... JERSEY CITY: Richard E. Paige. 
packaging designer, will do research and 
development work on special POP for Gi- 
braltar.Corrugated Paper Co. here . . . LOS 
ANGELES: Design & Illustration Studios has 
been formed by Ken Kim, Ham Wegner. 
Charles Satterfield, all former partners of 
Wesco-Arts, and Richard Woodard, formerly 
of Studio Artists .. . Four from the Art Center 
School of Los Angeles toured industrial Japan 
at the invitation of the Japanese government 
and manufacturing groups. The four: E. A. 
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or : : , 
. , Another famous name in action! Here’s 
atz further proof that the Hankscraft motion 
3eC engineers are able to solve motion display 
ae problems most effectively and economi- 

cally. Just send us a cutout dummy and 
on a rough sketch — we'll equip it with a 
: ai Hankscraft display motor that will be the } 
ii most practical for your requirement. ; 

, 

Low-cost, trouble-free Hankscraft bat- ! 
low tery-operated display motors will add : 
ert : eyecatching motion to your display and LONG Size H 
wae run for weeks without attention. : 
“a eS SE Come 

2 Hankscraft 
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am *Display designed by Zipprodt, Inc., Chicago 
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7 about cutting illustration board 
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on When cutting smaller sizes from 
od larger sizes always make certain 
: e f . / re, ’ ] that the grain runs long. This in turn makes certain that 
st- ' essential artists fools the board is more rigid and stays flat longer. For this 
on reason, never cut a 30" x 40" into two 20" x 30's. 
~ This tip to help you get the best results comes from the 
nd makers of the best boards. . . 
3i- . ite. X-acto knives are im- 
S portant drawing tools used in many media—silk screen, 

Famous for 
“ montage, friskets, scraitchboard, linoleum blocks, etc. high quality 
And the X-acto knife is also constantly at work for since 1868 
Br. you in cutting, trimming and mat making. 
of i . . 
, The variety of blade shapes makes X-acto the “knife The line most in demand by prof and amateurs alike ... 
ty of many uses”... by changing blades in 2 seconds, 
| ee y sted ee ILLUSTRATION BOARDS @ DRAWING BRISTOLS @ MOUNTING BOARDS 
er you have a keen, factory-sharp knife. SHOW CARD BOARDS @ MAT BOARDS 
in , : , 
” ; Write for FREE Art Folder At all art suppliers in most popular sizes 
CHARLES T. BAINBRIDGE'S SONS, 12 Cumberland St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

A. 48-97 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, New York , 
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trade talk 





Adams. founder and director of the school; 
George Jergenson, head of the industrial de- 
sign department; John Coleman. head of the 
product design section; Frank Nekamura. 
grad in design, who will act as interpreter 
. . . Elgin Davis Studios. expanding, has 
added Pete Pepperell as acct. exec. The 
studio has 37 members. Accounts are offered 
through group creative planning and execu- 
tion . . . Designer Gene Holtan at 740% N. 
LaCienega Blvd., OL 5-7496 . . . Chouinard 
Art Institute offering winter lecture series 
conducted by Society of Graphic Designers. 
Topic: An Approach to Creative Thought. . . 
Speakers and moderators in series include 
George Rappaport. Harold Kramer. Craig 
Elwood. Eugene Loose. Max Yavno, Ken 
Parkhurst. Bill Tara. Jim Real. Art Shipman. 
Steve Madden. Saul Bass and Budd Coleman 
. .. MT. KISCO, N. Y.. David C. Simonson, 
who draws weekly cartoon for Patent Trad- 
er’s editorial page, named retail ad mgr. of 
the semi-weekly newspaper . . . NEW YORK: 
Designers 3 announce the resignation of 
Melvin Harris, a principal. Harris will devote 
all time now to his tv interests. Designers 3 
continuing service to agencies and direct 
accounts, with same name. Jack Seiden and 
Jack Golden remain principals . . . Catholic 
Arts Society of Greater New York holding 


its annual exhibit of religious art at Burr 
Gallery, 108 W. 56 St., through Jan. 12. Art- 
ists and interested visitors are invited to 
meetings of Catholic Arts Society, third Fri- 
days of every month, 7:30, St. Patrick's In- 
formation Center, 31 E. 51 St. Society is spon- 
sored by Msgr. John J. Voight. secretary of 
education for the Archdiocese of New York. 
AIGA Magazine clinic. to be held Jan. 23 at 
Willkie Memorial Building, Freedom House, 
20 W. 40 St. . . . Veit. Martin & Podorson, 
designers. and consultants, new firm at 250 
W. 57 St., New York 19, CI 6-6140 .. . Gerald 
Eichenbaum. formerly with Monogram Stu- 
dios, now with general art firm of Davon As- 
sociates, 56 W. 45 St. . . . Cooper Union cited 
Louis Dorfsman. CBS-Radio ad and sales 
promotion director, for outstanding achieve- 
ment and service . . . Advertising Graphics 
has moved to larger quarters at 150 E. 35 
St., MU 5-1243 . . . Kleb Studio has moved 
to 3 W. 46 St.. just around the corner from 
former address. At the new and larger facil- 
ities, Jay Chollick has been appointed AD, 
Jeanne Nelson. studio manager, and Frank- 
lin Kneedler. production mor. . . . Eric de 
Kolb, industrial designer at 20 E. 53 St., has 
been appointed by Fuller Brush to redesign 
their household packaging. He has won sev- 
eral packaging awards in the past . . . de 
Kolb and his organization are now consult- 
ants to Coty and will direct the company’s 
design and art function . . . Mr. and Mrs. 





Joseph Hirsch. (he’s the artist repped by 
Estelle Mandel), are the parents of their 


third boy, Frederick . . . Illustrators whose 
work was represented in the 10 children’s 
books chosen the best of 1956: the late Yila. 
Paul Rand. Andre Francois. Reiner Zimnik. 
Maurice Sendak. Laurent de Brunhoff, Irene 
Haas, Helen Borten. Walter Lorraine. Mar- 
garet Bloy Graham .. . Lane-Bender. pack- 
age designers and design consultants, have 
doubled their space at 157 W. 57 St. They 
now have half of the 14th floor, including 
two design studios, a bullpen for finished art, 
retouching, mechanicals, etc., and a confer- 
ence room. Raymond R. Lane, president, Mrs. 
May Bender, vp and head designer .. . 
Joseph Green, designer, and Vivian Natow. 
sales and design assistant, have been ap- 
pointed to the staff at Inspire Design Studios. 
105 E. 35 St. James May. founder and direc- 
tor of the studios, is design consultant to the 
panelyte division of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
and the Alexander Smith Carpeting Co. . . . 
Murals by Morgan Dennis are at the Shera- 
ton-Russell hotel’s new Dog House bar and 
cocktail lounge . . . Bill Charmatz has moved 
his studio to 127 E. 39 St., MU 2-5169 ... 
Steven Vegh, Jr. designed new letterheads, 
newsletter mastheads and business reply 
cards of Ambassador Letter Service. De- 
signed a symbolic logotype . . . Artists who 
contributed their work to the Christmas sale 
of the State Commission for the Blind: Arthur 
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uss, vp of Designs for Business; Mrs. 
owena Reed Kostellow, professor of indus- 
al design at Pratt; Herschel Levit. artist 
1d professor at Pratt . . . Water colors by 
ignes Potter Lowrie, which were on view 
: the Hewitt gallery, included six which 
ere executed for ads by Ironsides Co., 
lumbus. The series were on “The Fine 
rt Of Steel Making” . . . The artist is repped 
y Roland Galen at Rahl Studios, 45 W. 45 
t, JU 6-0560 . . . Norman C. Smith, for- 
1erly on sales staff of Evans Color Labora- 
ry, Inc., now art rep at Maurer Studios, 
2 W. 56 St., PL 7-5165. He'll represent the 
tudios’s art work, also ektachrome retouch- 
ing, in New York, Chicago and Detroit... 
V. A. Hinzenberg. former head of produc- 
tion at J. Makowsky Corp., printers to the 
-osmetic trade, is now consultant on produc- 
tion to L. Tavor, cosmetic package designer, 
1393 Sixth Ave. . . . Models will pose at a 
reduced illustrator’s rate, with props and 
costumes, at Robert Scott Studio, 420 Madi- 
son, PL 5-5670 . . . The first New York one- 
man show for William Stipe will be held at 
the Ruth White gallery, 42 E. 57 St., through 
Feb. 2... . The new deluxe catalog by A. L 
Friedman, giving uses of graphic aids and 
materials, done by Toby Moss. Many illustra- 
tions in the book, large and handsome in 
format. Sent on request only—A. I. Friedman, 
Inc., 25 W. 45 St., New York 36, CI 5-6600 
. Members of the Type Directors Club 


William Brown, George Wunder, Otto Sog- 
low. William Smith, Paul Bransom. Austin 
Briggs. Harrison Cady. Chen Chi, Floyd 
Davis, Harold Von Schmidt, Mike Mitchell, 
Lynn Bogue Hunt. Rube Goldberg. Robert 
Fawcett. Albert Dorne, Steven Dohanos... 
Brinkman Studio Art Service continues under 
the name Lawrence Studio, Inc., at 70 E. 45 
St., now that Herbert W. Brinkman has re- 
signed. Principals are now Paul Lawrence 
and Arthur A. Grott ... Hedley Rainnie is 
now repped exclusively by Robert Gordon, 
420 Madison, PL 1-1580 . . . Production Stu- 
dio has moved to larger quarters at 4 W. 40 
St., LA 4-6552. This will be a complete prep- 
aration studio. Principals are Sam Schwartz, 
. . Ambrose Kennedy. AD 
giving course in 


Ralph Feuerman . 
for Lester Harrison, Inc., 
“shorthand notation” for layout artists at 
Pratt . . . Continuing until Jan. 31 is a one- 
man show by William H. Johnson, who was 
stricken with mental illness in 1947, is still 
hospitalized. The artist will be represented 
in the most extensive one-man exhibition 
the New York Public Library has ever 
shown. Being held at the Countee Cullen 
branch, 104 W. 136 St. . . . Representing the 
art world at Barnard’s recent all-day voca- 
tional conference were Eleanor Pepper. de- 
sign consultant, professor and chairman of 
the department of interior design at Pratt; 
Dr. Julius Held, professor and acting execu- 
tive of the Fine Arts dept. at Barnard; Gerald 


saw Paul Standard, worldwide authority on 
calligraphy, give a demonstration on Chan- 
cery handwriting . . . Flexo-Lettering moved 
to 19 W. 44 St., from 220 E. 23 St.... AD 
John Stoehrer, of Ellington & Co., having his 
first one-man show Jan. 21-Feb. 2 at Lynn 
Kottler gallery. 3 E. 65 St. Representing work 
done over the past 10 years, the exhibition 
has a catalog with interesting foreword by 
artist Sol Wilson . . . Gussin-Radin Studios 
celebrated their first anniversary with party 
for friends at studio, 220 W. 42 St. This is 
the firm which offers all photographic serv- 
ices, plus layout and design, lettering, 
mechanicals, all at ‘round the clock and week- 
end service . .. OAKLAND: Now at Kaiser 
Graphic Arts is Jeff Wilks, formerly free- 
lance designer and AD of J. W. Robinson's 
of Los Angeles . . . Peter Mock and Jack 
Deans also joined the Kaiser staff. Mock is 
a grad of the Academy of Art of San Fran- 
cisco. Deans was formerly with Art Center 
in Los Angeles . . . Orren Sahlman. designer 
and illustrator, left Kaiser for an automotive 
design position with Ford Motor Co. in Dear- 
born . . . SAN FRANCISCO: Walter Landor 
and Associates, industrial design organiza- 
tion, won 19 awards—rather their clients did, 
in the annual design award contests spon- 
sored by the Brewers Association of America 
. . . Bob Coomber designed the Artists Club 
brochure mailing to nonmembers . . . SAAD 
members from the San Francisco AD club 
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for COMMERCIAL ART, MECHANICALS, RETOUCHING, 
AIR BRUSHING, SILHOUETTING, OPAQUING, LETTERING, 
CORRECTIONS it's SMOOTHER, WHITER, FASTER! 
TALENS & SON, INC., UNION, N. J. 











DES I G Ne Ruth Groomes, 


14 Bank Street, New York 14 
"ALgonquin 5-0421 
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Used by nearly all New York 
area color,plate makers. 

For information: 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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COLOR RETOUCHING 


FLEXICHROMES 


GEORGE E. WILDNER 





KLEINBARODT 
N.Y.C.* PLAZA 5-3526-7 
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include Cathy Carlson, Roos Brothers; Law- 
rence E. Green, McCann-Erickson; Pierre J. 
Jacot. Roos Brothers; Alf J. Restad, Honig- 
Cooper; Bud Roberts, H. S. Crocker Co.; 
K. J. Sidenstecker, Roy S. Durstine Co... . 
New members of the art dept. at Boland & 
Associates are Ken Webster and Dagmar 


Mashbir . . . Frank Beuhler now free lanc- 
ing here . . . Dave Massing now with Max 
Landphere . . . SEATTLE: Artist Richard A. 


Brown has joined Bozell and Jacobs. He was 
free lance illustrator . . . TORONTO: Verne 
Lilley. graphic arts design service, now at 
501 Yonge St.... 


PHOTOGRAPHY Two dissimilar but 


equally well-known 

men who met death together are mourned 
by the international community of photogra- 
phers. David Seymour, 45, president and a 
founder of Magnum, and Jean Roy. 34, 
photographer-reporter of Paris Match, were 
killed by Egyptian machinegun fire as their 
jeep ran through an Egyptian outpost in the 
Suez fighting . . . Seymour, born Chimin in 
Poland, shot pictures of Europe’s orphans 
for the UNESCO book, Europe’s Children. 
Roy. born Yves Leleu. was a movie-type 
war journalist who consistently shot his pic- 
tures in areas of extreme danger . . . NEW 
YORK: New studio, The Penthouse, at 2 W. 47 
St., formed by Ben Debrocke, Corry. Dan 
Coleman and Tony Statile. A unique arrange- 
ment, each photographer will operate indi- 
vidually on a cooperative basis with col- 
leagues. Indoor, outdoor lighting, also out- 
door daylight shooting on terrace. Phones: 
Corry, CI 6-6184; Debrocke, CI 6-6971; Statile, 
CI 6-7033; Coleman, JU 6-3144 .. . Jerry 
Cavallo, retoucher, now at 112 W. 48 St., 
PL 7-2019. He offers b/w retouching, flexi- 
chrome, carbon & dye transfer . . . Now with 
Archer Ames Associates is Irving Shipper. 
They are a photo-retouching studio, 16 E. 
52 St., MU 8-3240 .. . Admaster Prints now 
offers same-day service on all type of 35 mm 
lantern or Vugraphy slides, in color or b/w, 
1168 Sixth Ave., JU 2-1396 ... Jane Arnold, 
fashion photographer, now associated with 
King-Weese Studios, 143 E. 40 St., MU 6-4288 
. New address for Walter Sarff. 13 W. 46 
St., JU 6-6085 . . . Jack Ward Color Service, 
202 E. 44 St., MU 7-1396, now handling nega- 
tive films, ektacolor, kodacolor and Type S 
processing and is servicing Type C prints. 
When volume builds up, servicing on the 
above materials will be the same as on 
ektachrome and anscochrome — the process- 
ing of the films will take about five hours 
and prints about three days. . David 
Freud, formerly of Keystone Pictures has 
joined Freelance Photographers Guild. 62 W. 
45 St., MU 7-0045. He will do special fea- 
tures, both b/w and color .. . Kurshan & 
Lang Custom Color Laboratories, 10 E. 46 
St., was host to the New Jersey branch of 
the Industrial Photographers Association of 
America recently. + 
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SUN-TESTED 
VELVA-GLO 


VELVA-GLO ayewe 
B unre 


0 adwcriisag IMPACT H 


COLOR SELECTOR... 
takes guesswork out 
of specifying fluo- 
rescent color for 
your silk screen dis- 
plays and painted 
bulletins. 

COLOR CARD...con- 
tains samples and 
suggestions for using Velva-Glo fiu- 
orescent papers and cardboards. 


Write for yours TODAY 
RADIANT COLOR CO. 


830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, Calif. 









Manufacturers of Ve LVA-GLO® 

Fluorescent Papers + Cardboards 

Screen Colors + Bulletin Colors 
Signcloth 1] 
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»yooknotes 


OAR AND MORE. Karla Kuskin. Harper & 
rothers. $2. 


children’s book, interesting design is 
med by use of double spread pages 

lettering for animal sounds which 
low illustration of animal with ac- 
ympanying clever verse. This first 
0k by Mrs. Kuskin was originally 
done entirely by the author—she made 
woodcut illustrations, type set and hand 
bound the book. Forty copies were 
printed on a Yale University press. 
illustrations, in color, have clean sim- 
ple lines, humor. 


SOME TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN PACKAGING. 
No. 50. Packaging Series. American Manage- 
ment Association. $1.75 nonmembers. $1 mem- 
bers. 


Technical problems discussed include 
how to measure printing quality, pack- 
ing engine parts for original equipment 
manufacturers, packaging and packing 
panoramic windshields, synthesis of an 
adhesion policy. Seven authors are 
recognized leaders in their fields. 


THE NUDE. Andre De Dienes. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $6.95. 

Some 100 b/w plates, examples of de 
Dienes’ work with the nude, are here 
plus few technical notes. A foreword 
by Norman Hall, editor of Photogra- 
phy, testifies to de Dienes’ photographic 
genius. Preface by the photographer 
himself explains his method of work, 
philosophy of work. Book is divided 
into five sections, indoors, out of doors, 
on the terrace, on the sea_ shore, 
composite pictures. Printed in Great 
Britain. 


BACKGROUNDS TO LIVING. Roy Grubb. Studio 
Crowell. $1.95. 

How to Draw series 38 in the Studio 
Publication series, this 58-page book is 
a basic instruction to still life. Subjects 
are sport, food and the kitchen, house 
plants, and other everyday areas from 
which simple illustrations may be made. 
lentiful illustrations and graphs of 
methods are helpful. 


COSTUMES AND STYLES. Henny Harald Han- 
en. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.95. 

ubtitle of this book reads, The Evolu- 
ion from Early Egypt to the Present, 
ith 7oo Individual Figures in Full 
olor. Author is in charge of costumes 
t the Danish National Museum, Copen- 
agen. Each period, profusely  illus- 
ated, is also discussed with reasons 
iven for evolution of styles. The cos- 
imes of each period are described and 
yle changes investigated. 
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THE ART OF SCULPTURE. Herbert Read. Pan- 
theon Books. $7.50. 


This, the third volume in Bollingen 
Series 35, is a collection of the A. W. 
Mellon lectures in fine arts given at 
the National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, in 1954. This book, with appro- 
priate illustrations, gives the esthetic of 
sculpture. Author, properly known as 
Sir Herbert Read, is president of the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, Lon- 
don, and of the Society of Education 
in Art. 


British photographer F. L. Kenett 
has contributed many of the 224 gra- 
vure plates of great works from pre- 
historic times to the 1950s. Liberal 
footnotes, an index, and continuous 
reference to the plates as examples for 
the body of the book are helps. 


ADVERTISERS GUIDE TO MARKETING FOR 
1957. 

This annual special section of Printers 
Ink magazine contains 406 pages of fact 
and statistic packed material on mar- 
keting, media and production. It is an 
invaluable reference tool for the adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager and 
is fully indexed for ease of reference. 


COLOR IN ADVERTISING, by Ernest Biggs. 
Studio-Crowell. $10.00. 

A survey of the importance of color in 
all fields of contemporary advertising 
with practical guidance on the psycho- 
logical facts and the subtle values of 
color. 135 color illustrations cover 
magazine ads, posters, brochures, pack- 
ages, and other media. Each is analyzed. 
Indexed. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 56-57, edited by Walter 
Herdeg and Charles Rosner, Hastings House. 
$12.50. 

An international record of the best in 
graphic design, Graphis Annual offers 
the reader ideas, information, inspira- 
tions. It is indexed so you can find the 
work of specific designers and artists, 
agencies, advertisers, and printers. It is 
beautifully printed in full color and in 
b/w so the 78g illustrations can be 
studied in detail. An important visual 
reference and record, it is also a per- 
fect browsing medium for stimulation 
and for pleasure. 

Sections review advertisements ani- 
mated advertising, book jackets, book- 
lets, calendars, Christmas cards, film 
advertising, house organs, letterheads, 
magazine covers, packaging, posters, 
record covers, television, trade marks, 
and travel folders. 








PRODUCTS FOR THE 
ADVERTISING ARTIST 
New! ‘Storyboard’ 


TV Pad —for full-size 
visuals! 


Here's ovr brond new 
TV storyboord pad thot 
allows you to make vis- 
vals of TV scripts in big 
5 x 7” panels. Each page has 4 large video and 
audio panels against a 70% gray background. 
Each segment is perforated @0 that when the TV 
show has been visualized on the pad,> the per- 
forated segments can be taken apart and bound 
to form a complete TV storyboard or presentation. 
Size 14 x 17”. 200 Segment to the pad. 


No. 72C—TV STORYBOARD PAD $2.50 ea. 





The Copi-Counter 


Just rell it over your copy 
—-it counts while it rolls! 


THIS LITTLE DOUBLE- -— 





inches and ‘pleas on B. 
side and inches and agates 
on the other side, is the 
new time saving instru- 
ment for rapid counting of 





typed manuscript lines, 
measuring columns of type, galley cuts or other 
dimensions of type. In operation, the wheel is run 
up the pages or columns and the length in inches 
or total number of typed lines is indicated on the 
dial. A time saver for typesetting, by quickly 
estimating the total character count, from which 
the number of typed lines can be determined. 


THE COPI-COUNTER $4.95 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalogue of art sup- 
lies. ‘‘An ee o of Ar- 
ists Materials’ 

ARTHUR BROWN & BRO 


NEW YORK 















2 WEST 46th ST 





SAVE 


TIME... MONEY 
with the NEW 


i Cauolak]° 
Hard 


and 


TYPE 
alphabets 


@ Printed cleer, sherp, bleck 
on ecetote with adhesive beck 


Fer FREE sempte ond brechere; Ask 
yeur ert supply deoler or write... 

















CELLO-TAK LETTERING 
131 West 45th St., Dept. B—New York 36, N.Y. 








JOSEPH MAYER CO, Inc. 


artist's materials .. . sign painter and 
displaymen supplies . . . silk screen 
materials. Agents for The International 
Cutaw! - Balopticon. 

5-9 UNION SQ. « N.Y.3 © AL 5-7644 










































Cualily 


FLEXICHROME 


VZE 


SERVICE 
DEPENDABILITY 
UNLIMITED PRINT SIZE 


SAVE TIME WITH 
THE RIGHT PRINT 


TECH PHOTO LABS. 


14 EAST 39th ST., N.Y.C. + MU 3-5052 








FAIRGATE S 
NEW 
Graduated 


(FOR QUICK SQUARING 
AND EASIER MARKING) 124"—$5. 50 
ALL-METAL @ STRONG As 130” —$6.00 
STEEL © NON-RUST © FEATHER-! a7 

LIGHT @ EASY TO HANDLE | go $6.75 
SEND FoR Free cincutarn !42 —$8.25 


THE FAIRGATE RULE CO 
COLD SPRING, NEW YORK 
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ART MATERIALS 







25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE §-6600 













booknotes 





THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE. A. E. Richardson 
and Hector O. Corfiato. Revised Edition. 
Philosophical Library. $25. 


Third edition of this classic contains 
some additions. Emphasizes architecture 
as an art, not merely a building science. 
First of the two main sections deals with 
state of architecture from earliest times 
down to present day. Second treats ar- 
chitectural decoration and ornament. 
Sources and examples worldwide. Wealth 
of illustrations, both line in text and 
halftone plates. Index. 


CHRISTIAN AND ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
ART. (Formerly titled Why Exhibit Works of 
Art). Ananda K. C aswamy. Dover Pub- 
lications. $1.25. Paper. 





Notes and bibliography at the end of 
some of the nine chapters are helpful to 
students of art philosophy. Subjects dis- 
cussed include the true functions of 
esthetics in art, the importance of sym- 
bolism. The late Coomaraswamy was 
curator of Indian art at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


PEN AND BRUSH LETTERING AND PRACTICAL 
ALPHABETS. Pitman. $1.95. 

Display size alphabet showings of a 
variety of widely used and expressive 
letter styles grouped by serif, italics, 
sans serif, shadow, script, old English, 
numerals and unusual styles. 


LETTERING FOR ADVERTISING. Mortimer Leach. 
Reinhold. $8.95. 


All types of letters and how to render 
them. The how-to information includes 
preparation of materials, types of indi- 
cation, examples of good work and 
examples of what not to do. A complete 
text for students. Harvey Thompson 


did outstanding layout for book. Leach, 
member of the Los Angeles AD club 
and a specialist for 25 years, was assisted 
by Olavi Aho and Doyald Young. 


COMPANY APPROACHES TO BETTER PACKAG- 
ING. No. 49. Packaging Series. 
Management Association. $1.75 nonmembers, 
$1 members. 


American 


Four professionals and leaders in their 
field discuss the organization of packag- 
ing committee at Ayerst Laboratories, 
International Harvester, and Colgate- 
Palmolive. The importance of market 
research to better packaging is second 
subject included. Case histories are given 
as guides. ® 





in Chicago 
(continued from page 60) 


Medical Assn., first vice president; Dick 
Hodgson, executive editor of Advertising 
Requirements and Industrial Marketing, 
second vice president; Fred Salmon, sales 
executive of Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, 
secretary; William Flory, manager of 
business development department of 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, treasurer 


Ryerson heads ADs 
at S. Fredrick Anderson 


Ed Ryerson, formerly of Stevens-Gross, is 
now head AD at S. Fredrick Anderson 
Studios. Other new staffers at the firm 
include Ed Dodd, Keith Nordstrum in 
sales. 


Chicago Clips 


Society of Typographic Arts recently ad- 
dressed by Hal Kearney, AD for Scott 
Foresman & Co., Chris Arvetis, AD for 
Rand McNally. Also saw Latuko, the 
documentary film made by Edgar Mon- 
sato Queeney for the New York Museum 
of Natural History . . ..Chicago Photo- 
graphic Guild was asked to prepare a 
special display of prints for exhibit at 
the International Exposition of Photog- 
raphy to be held in Washington in March 
1957. Club to display about 4o prints in 
color and b/w... Virginia Benes of S. 
Fredrick Anderson Studios took prize at 
Village Art Fair in Oak Park... Phil 
Laverty and Herb Levene received 
awards at the Society of Typographic Arts 
annual show. They represented S. Fred- 
rick Anderson package design dept... . 
Bert Ray now repping Eva Hofner, de- 
signer and illustrator from Germany. She 
and husband Hans now to Chicago from 
Frankfurt where Hans Hofner was with 
the J. Walter Thompson branch. JWT 
transferred H. H. to local office... Al 
Sumley, salesman at The Cartoonists, has 
a one-man show of his watercolors at Max 
Siegel, Bookseller... Phil Vessels added 
at Devenny-Wood Studio. He was with 
Stevens-Gross... Robert Melin of deco- 
rating dept. at Kling Studios, was only 
local winner in the Contemporary Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition in California. He’s 
had a one-man fabric show in Long 
Grove, Ill.... New at Wesley Bowman 
Studio, Inc.: Frank Wojtkiewicz and 
Nancy Hogue... LeRoy Winbush, LeRoy 
Allen and Mentrell Parker, all of LeRoy 
Winbush & Associates, gave illustrated 
talk to Chicago Financial Advertisers 
meeting ... Used chalk drawings and ro- 
tor slides for talk on Characteristics of a 
Good Display . * 
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editorial 
(continued from page 5) 


-a technique used so well by Harry & 
tert Piel—and win friends by being less 
ormal and tried and true in the weary 
d sense. Their freshness and break from 
radition is welcomed. 

Now here is a key point in the sales 
alue of these off-beat models and ad ap- 
roaches. You aren’t going to sell one 
rand of shirts or beer or cigarettes to 
veryone. You can dilute the sales effec- 
tiveness of your message trying to please 
everyone. If you are after a boost in your 
share of the market of another 2 or 3 
per cent, as is often the case, you might 
do better aiming strongly at a section of 
the market, rather than safely but weakly 
to the whole market. There are plenty 
of people like Mr. Woolf who think the 
off-beat model is silly and who won't be 
sold on the product he models or offers. 
But those who like this sales approach 
seem to like it with fervor—enough fer- 
vor to ring a merry tune on cash registers. 

It is also worth noting that the use of 
many of these models was sold almost 

over the dead bodies of some manage- 
ment people who were, to put it mildly, 
skeptical. But they have stayed with the 
off-beat models, past a mere tryout stage, 
for one good reason. The approach 
proved itself in sales and dealer relations. 

* 











deviled eggs 





(continued from page 65) 


greens, on the other hand, tend to in- 
tensify more than other colors, and 
therefore are toned down beforehand, 
as on artificial foliage. 

Q. What about shiny objects, such as 
jewelry? 

A. Jewelry, autos, and other shiny ob- 
jects can produce hot spots in the pic- 
ture. This is a matter of taste. Hot spots 
can be avoided by spraying the car or 
jewelry with a flattening agent. Some 
advertisers prefer to keep the hot spots. 

Q. How does set-tuning affect colors. 

A. When the picture is sent out the 
engineers try to produce perfect flesh 
tones, since poor flesh tones would be 
the most objectionable color defect. 
However, this a personal matter, some 
‘ngineers and some viewers prefer cold 
slightly bluish tones, while others prefer 
warm flesh tones. The viewer can adjust 
this somewhat but possibly not to the 
satisfaction of everyone in the room. 

Q. Do stage sets with lamps or lights 
create hot spots in the picture? 

A. Often they do, but dimmers can 
»e used to avoid hot spots. e 
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what’s new 





(continued from page 30) 


The roll-away feature for brushes: two 
tops of container. are inclined, brushes 
roll down incline and rest at curved outer 
edge stop. Manufactured by King Graph- 
ic Products, 7 Orient Way, Rutherford, 
N.. I. 


RADIANT COLOR BROCHURE. Examples of 
Sun-Tested Velva-Glo fluorescent screen 
and bulletin colors as used by 14 adver- 
tisers are given in brochure which on 
cover combines fluorescent silk screening 
in two colors with offset lithography. 
Shown are car cards, billboard, traveling 
display, outdoor cutout sign, bumper 
strip, and several POP display pieces in- 
cluding a complete POP family of 12 
different pieces. Entitled, Bait Your Sales 
Hook, the brochure is available from 
Radiant Color Co., 830 Isabella St., Oak- 
land, 7, Calif. 


DRAWING/DRAFTING INSTRUMENT. A two-in- 
one drawing and drafting instrument is 
the Aero Beam Compass and Ellipso- 
graph, manufactured by Aero Engineer- 
ing Sales Co., P. O. Box 85, Azusa, Calif. 
Instrument will scribe circles up to 24” 
diameter, or produce ellipses up to 65 
degrees and 12” radii. Free literature on 
request. 


PLASTICS CATALOG. The entire standard 
line of Ful-Vu presentation binders, 
photo albums and transparent specialties, 
plus new items, are included in Catalog 
257 issued by Cooks’, Inc., Blackwood, 
N. J. Printed in color, containing 58 
pages, this is the most detailed Ful-Vu 
presentation. Catalog sent upon request. 


COLOR PROCESSES REFERENCE. Kurshan & 
Lang Color Service offers a reference 
book describing different photographic 
color processes. Designed as ready refer- 
ence, prices are also quoted. Book is free 
upon request. Write for Handbook of 
Custom Color Services, give firm name, 
address, phone, and to whose attention. 
Kurshan & Lang Color Service, 10 E. 46 
St., New York 17. 


OLD PRINTS SUBSCRIPTION: Visual Discover- 
ies, Inc. offers old prints on a subscription 
basis. Subscribers will receive monthly a 
plate of old steel and wood engravings 
printed on fine stock, suitable for repro- 
duction. New category to be sent each 
month and binders to be offered for cata- 
loguing. Charter memberships now avail- 
able, also advance plates. Information 





from firm, at 4 W. 40 St., New York. @ 
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DESIGNERS’ MAT 
WATER COLORS 


Brilliant 


Fine Artist Quality Opaque Designers’ 
Colors for illustrating and all commer- 
cial art. For brush or airbrush. Selected 
palette of 45 colors—in %4-02z. glass jars. 


COLOR CARD ON REQUEST 
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AMERICAN BLUEPRINT CO.i« 


7 EAST 47TH STREET-PLAZAI-2240 -NEW YORK 





FOR SALE 


The combined skills, talents and 
production-know-how of our studio 
stand ready to answer your art needs. 


ALEXANDER ROBBIE ASSOC., INC. 
16 W. 45th ST.,N.¥.C. + MU 2-0826-6 


A COMPLETE ADVERTISING ART SERVICE 
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bookshelf 


The bookshelf makes it easy for readers 
to buy, at list price, the best books of current interest 
to the art professional and advertising manager. 


NEW BOOKS 


140. The Picture Book of Symbols. Ernst 

Lehner. Over 1000 symbols, designs, 
pictographs, sigils, emblems, and ideograms. 
All subjects. Paper $1.25. Cloth $3. 
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| 141. U. S. Camera 1957. Edited by Tom ! 
Maloney. Review of the year's leading ' 
| work, both by well known professionals and ! 
| unknowns. Included: Ray Atkeson's color pic- | 
' ' 
| ture of the west; N. Y. Daily News Pulitzer ' 
| Prize prints; article on Muybridge by Beavu- ; 
' . ' 
| mont Newhall. Biographical notes on photog- ! 
| raphers as well as technical information on } 
work. All fields of work, in this country and 
| abroad, represented. $6.95. ; 
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137. Layout. Raymond A. Ballinger. Covers 

all creative aspects of layout, discusses 
design theory. Should appeal to ADs, artists, 
and students. Author of Lettering Art in Mod- 
ern use, Ballinger feels that printed page is 
still most valuable means of communication. 
A practicing layout designer, he is director 
of the department of advertising design at the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art. Examples ' 
from 66 ADs and art editors are given, as well 
as numerous examples of the work of artists, 
designers, photographers. $12.50. 


ANNUALS 


122. 34th Annual of Advertising and Editorial 

Art and Design. All winners in the national 
exhibition held in 1955 by the New York Art Direc- 
tors Club. Best work from coast to coast appear- 
ing in all media. Source of inspiration and ideas 
for the AD. More than 400 pieces. $12.50. 


132. Writers & Artists Year Book. The 49th 
edition of a directory for affists, photog- 

raphers, designers, others. List of buyers in all 

English-speaking countries. $2.25. 


ART 


131. Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of 

Paintings Prior to 1860, 3rd edition. Lists 
and illustrates 641 reproductions, plus notes on 
where available. Lists of publishers, printers and 
artists. $3.50. 


135. An Atlas of Animal Anatomy for Artists. 

W. Ellenberger, H. Baum, H. Dittrich. En- 
larged revised edition edited by Lewis S. Brown. 
$6 clothbound. 
George Stubbs’ Anatomy of the Horse, and 
plates of cats from Straus-Durchheim's French 


Twenty-five new plates from 


work, plus plates of other animals from Anatomie 
Comporee by Cuvier and Laurillard. 
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DISPLAYS 


100. Point of Purchase Cardboard Displays by 

Victor Strauss. A definitive work written in 
the practical language of buyer and printer. 867 
illustrations aid in planning and constructing dis- 
plays of many different types. Clear, concise dato 
and directions serve as a rich mine of display 
ideas for the buyer. $15.00. 


LAYOUT 


87. Advertising Layout. William Longyear. An 

informative and stimulating explanation on 
how to create ad layouts that make people stop, 
look and read. Illustrations are from best current 
practice. Discusses layout problems for each 
media. $6.50. 


102. Layout File by Harry B. Coffin. Idea start- 

ers for the designer, advertiser and buyer 
of printing. There are 1,333 sketches to illustrate 
some of the layout styles that might be used for 
mailings, catalogs, folders, posters, displays, etc. 
Reprinted from American Printer. $1. 


126. Practical Handbook on Double-Spreads in 

Publication Layout by Butler, Likeness and 
Kordek. Fourth in a series of handbooks on pub- 
lication layout. Illustrates and discusses prob- 
lems and techniques in double-spread layouts. 
92 pages. Paper back. $3.75. 


LETTERING, CALLIGRAPHY 


124. The Letterhead, History and Progress. Ernst 

Lehner. Collection of actual letterhead 
samples in hardcover, spiralbound book. Plus 
history of the art and 128 historical illustrations. 
$9.50. 


136. Lettering and Alphabets. J. Albert Cav- 

anagh. $3 clothbound. One of America's 
greatest letterers and teachers of the art de- 
signed and rendered 85 complete alphabets. 
Fundamentals of lettering are given. All hand- 
lettered alphabets may be reproduced without 
cost or permission. 





ART DIRECTION 
43 E. 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCTION 


138. Type Identification Chart. A complete typ 

chart, printed on a series of circular mov 
able graphs. This chart also helps the user t 
acquire a better knowledge of actual character 
istics of groups of type faces and of their essen 
tial differences. $1. 


TELEVISION 


31. Designing for TV, Robert J. Wade. Tex 

plus 200 illustrations tell TV artist abou 
scenic design, art direction, title and graphics 
makeup, costuming, preparing for production 
commercials, story-boards, and staging. $8.50. 


GENERAL 


79. Commercial Art as a Business. Fred C 
Rodewald. Handbook for artists, art buyers 
and artists’ representatives. Defines problems of 
time, written orders, breaking down a job into 
logical steps, deadlines, model and prop fees 
and other factors that are a source of friction 
between artist and buyer. Legal aspects are 
explained, financing, bookkeeping and tax mat- 
ters discussed. Markets for commercial artwork 
and tips on selling are offered. Includes the 
Code of Fair Practices of the Joint Ethics Com- 
mittee and the code of ethics of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. $2.95. 


125. The Human Figure in Motion. by Eadweard 
Muybridge. Thesaurus of human action. 5000 
action photographs showing 163 different types of 
human action. Most are from 3 angles, with as 
many as 48 timed-interval shots per action, some 
taken at speeds of 1/6,000th second. $10. 


129. Package Design. Milner Gray, R.D.1., 
F.S.1.A. Covers design from principles to 
techniques, including articles on materials by 
specialists. Bibliography and indices to text, 
manufacturers and designers. $6.95. 


133. Pictorial History of Medicine. Dr. Otto L. 

Bettman, prominent in the field of picture 
research, compiled and authored this illustrated 
work on the growth of medicine, from Hippo- 
crates down to the present day. Over 900 illus- 
trations, some published for the first time. $9.50. 





Amt. Encl. $. 





Please send me, postpaid, the books corresponding to numbers circled below. 











31 79 87 100 102 122 124 125 126 129 131 
132 133 135 136 137 138 140 141 
1/57 All orders shipped postpaid. No C.O.D.'s. Add 3% sales tax with orders for 
New York City delivery. Payment must be made with order. 
Nome 
Firm 
Addr 
City Zone State 








If you want a book not listed, send your order and we will try to get it for you. 
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art and business 
(continued from page 59) 





hers. If he strikes a perfect balance 

: may find he has displeased all three. 

No wonder that a plant executive may 

e art mainly as a source of trouble! 
‘ot seeing the mechanics of the prob- 
em in over-all perspective, he may very 
well develop prejudice against all art 
ind artists. 

Naturally, when a business organiza- 
tion, through ignorance or lack of com- 
prehension, allows this state of affairs 
to exist, it will have an art department 
that appears to be “out of control”. 
Chere will likely be irritations, perhaps 
complaints to the front office . . . and no 
one quite knows what to do about it. 
Perhaps even a change in personnel is 
tried with little beneficial effect. 

Meanwhile good art becomes more 
necessary to business every day. To get 
it, Management must provide a meas- 
ure of protection and immunity from 
the pull and haul of special interests 
within the business family. 

Perhaps this is why more and more 
art directors throughout the country are 
gravitating to higher levels of manage- 


ment . . . and why they will continue 
to do so in the months and years to 
come. * 


consultant AD’s 





(continued from page 28) 


that are attractive, because he acts as 
director and supplier of such planning 
and finished art work as may be re- 
quired. 

This system eliminates the need for 
the monthly retainer fees that most 
agencies demand (and require) where 
this type of non-commissionable work is 
handled. Such retainers, as they are 
based on intangibles, inevitably prove 
unsatisfactory to one or both sides. It 
seems to be the nature of such retainers, 
to be insufficient to cover the work done, 
or obviously more than the job was 
worth, while amicable adjustments are 
not easily arrived at, or for that matter 
rarely attempted. Such a cloud often 
shadows future dealings. 

Agency men who have faced this prob- 
lem wiil be the first to agree that very 
serious client-agency friction is easily 
generated by such small things as this. 
In fact, it is this situation that often 
makes for a cordial relationship between 
the client’s agency and the Free Lance 
AD, or Consultant. The latter is able to 
cooperate with both where required, 
while fully understanding the agencies 
position-and perogatives and his respon- 
sibility to his client. + 
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art DIRECTION 


for your advertising. 
It gets results. 
New York: Morton Bryer 


Plaza 9-7722 
43 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17 








art studio 
(continued from page 44) 





growth of 21% but a falloff in recent 
years of Pty ‘for a possible reversal of 
the trend. This confirms our belief that 
the forces affecting the art field also 
affect the photographic but with a time 
lag involved. We believe that the great- 
est period of change for the art field 
was from the summer of 1952 to the 
spring of 1954 and that the photo field 
will find 1957 a year of major adjust- 
ments. A proposed market study will 
research this point further. 

It should be noted, that although the 
wing has been from art businesses to 
»hoto, at least numerically, art firms are 
till predominant, as follows: 


1947 1954 1956 
irt 72.7% 61.6% 60.5% 
‘hoto 27.3% 38.4% 39.57% 


With the recent falloff in the number 
‘{ photo studios as opposed to photo 
reelances the above trend seems to 
€ levelling off. 


‘etouchers 

(he wide percentage increase in the 
umber of retouchers mirrors the sales 
olume increase this field has enjoyed 
nd also reftects the upsurge in pho- 
ography. + 





Direction / The Magazine of Creative Advertising / Janvary 1957 


which would you choose? 





(continued from page 58) 





Reader’s Digest chose this 6ne. The set 
of waterfall pictures was rejected be- 
cause the girls and boy seem much too 
posed and set-up. The picture of girls 
around the old rustic fence picking 
branches of autumn leaves was rejected 
for the same reason. In this way the 
cover choice was finally narrowed down 
to the three pictures of the family rak- 
ing and burning leaves. This subject, 
unlike the other two, seemed to be 
natural. Also, it was much more familiar 
to our Canadian readers than three 
pretty girls picking leaves off a tree or 
taking pictures of each other by a water- 
fall. The print above was finally chosen 
because in it the children appeared more 
active and natural. @ 





art directors 
layout designers 
tv storyboard 
trainees 
mechanicals 
fashion 
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PRESTIGE 


PERSONNEL AG’'CY 
)West 42St., N.Y. ( 
BR 9-7725 


renderers 















ental Registry 


36 WEST 44th STREET MUrray Hill 7-8550 





FOR ALL ART PERSONNEL 









“OUR PROFESSIONAL SCREENING 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE” 

















Chesge of Address. [iesee send an address 
stencil impression from a recent issue. 
Address changes can be made only if we 
have your old, as well as your new address. 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 43 E. 49th 
St., NYC 17. 













































ready reference 


to have your firm listed call Plaza 9-7722 


ART MATERIALS 


Concord Artists Materials 

Everything for the artist, prompt service 

190 Lexington Ave., New York LE 2-3740, 3799 
N. Y. Central Supply Co. 

Complete stock * Prompt service * Open Sat. 
62 - 3rd Avenue, nr. 11th St., N.Y.C. GR 3-5390 


CHARTS 
Chart House 
Charts, Sales Presentations, Creative Layout, 
Maps, Handlettered Cards, Training Aids, Illus- 
trations. 


701 7th Ave Mayfair Bidg. Cl 6-1537 


COLORSTATS 


Ralph Marks Color Labs 

Low cost, full color reproductions 
transparencies and opaque copy. 
344 E. 49 St., N. Y. C. 17 


from color 
EL 5-6740 


HISTORICAL PRINTS 
The Bettmann Archive 
Old time prints and photos, any subject. Events, 
Industries, Fashion, Decors. Ask for folder 6A. 
215 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-0362 


ILLUSTRATION 
Steven Vegh, Jr. 
Aeronautical & Marine (Figures Included) 
1262 Brook Ave., New York 56 LUdlow 8-1740 


MECHANICALS 


Alfred Henry 
Speed © Accuracy * Dependability 


299 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. OX 7-5316 


PHOTO EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Prestige Personnel Agency 

Experienced and trainees—all phases 

Careful screening—no charge to employer 

130 W. 42 St., New York 36 BR 9-7725 


PHOTO SERVICES—COLOR 


Colorsemblies, Inc. 
Ektas assembled, retouched, duplicated 

112 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36 PL 7-7777 
Kurshan & Lang Color Service 

24 Hour Custom Ektachrome processing 
Duplicating & Dye Transfer Prints 
10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 


PHOTO SERVICES—B&aW 
Modernage Photo Services 
319 East 44 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Prints for reproduction in grey-scales to meet 
exacting requirements of all printing processes 


MU 7-2595 


@ Developing and printing for magazines and 
industry 

@ Copying of artwork 

@ Commercial photography; studio available by 
hour and day 


Call Ralph Baum LExington 2-4052 


REFERENCE PICTURE CLIPPINGS 


Reference-Pictures, Inc. 

We have clipped and filed over a million pictures 
from magazines and books on any and every 
SUBJECT, MOOD or SITUATION, of every period, 
in color and black and white. Every picture has 
been selected by an Art Director for use by Art 
Directors to stat or paste in layouts and compre- 
hensives and by Artists as reference for drawings. 
Supplied on a rental basis for a small fee. Im- 
mediate delivery. 


104 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 CHelsea 2-9535 
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RETOUCHING 
Bergin-Lobel 
Quality B/W, Color, Dye Transfer, Flexichrome 
80 W. 40 St., New York LO 5-7217 


Davis * Ganes 

Color Correction and Retouching of 
Transparencies, Dye Transfers & Carbros. 
Flexichrome Coloring 
516 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36 MUrray Hill 7-6537 
Horstmann & Riehle 

Black & White, Industrial & Flexichromes 

18 East 41st Street, N. Y. C. MU 5-7258 


Max Jaikin 
Color Transparency Retouching and Assembly 
22 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19 Cl 6-8712-3 


Tulio Martin Studios 
Transparencies 


58 W. 57th St., N. Y¥° 19 Cl 5-6489 


Frank Van Steen 
Color Retouching. 


370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. LE 2-6515 


Donald Van Vort 
Flexichrome, Dye Transfer, Carbro and B&W 
359 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. MU 5-3788 


SALES PRESENTATIONS 


Wiener Studio 
Charts * Posters * Slides * Hand Lettering 
12 East 37 St., N. Y. C. MU 6-0656 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Jaysee Display Advertising, Inc. 
Quality reproduction. Posters and displays. 
12 E. 12th St., N. Y¥. 3 OR 5-7280 


Masta Displays Ine. 

20 years leadership in silk screened 
posters and displays 

230 W. 17th St., N. Y. C. CH 2-3717 


STILL LIFE 
Sidney Gold 
Renderer of merchandise, jewelry, all mediums. 
673 Fifth Ave., New York 22 TEmpleton 2-8876 


STOCK PHOTOS 


FPG (Free-Lance Photographers Guild, Inc.) 

* World's Largest File of Stock Color Photographs 
* 5 Million Black & White Photos—All Categories 
* Nationwide List of Assignment Photographers 
62 W. 45 St., NY 36, NY MU 7-0045 


Frederic Lewis 
Photographs of Everything 


36 W. 44th St., NYC 36 MU 2-7134 


Photo-library, Inc. 
For hard-to-find color & b/w stock photographs. 
149 E. 69 St., New York 27 TRafalgar 9-3999 


Reportage Photo Agency 
Photos To Fit Every Need. Color And B/W. 
15 W. 44th St., New York MUrray Hill 7-7040 


TELEVISION SERVICES 
National Studios 
Hot Press, Slides, Telops, Animatics, Flips, etc. 
145 W. 45th St., NY 36, NY JUdson 2-1926 


TYPOGRAPHY 


The Composing Room, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 
130 W. 46 St., N. Y. JUdson 2-0100 


SERVICES 
Ways’ Standard Viewers 
For viewing color in transparencies correctly 
William P. Way Chappaqua, N. Y. 


call Plaza 9-7722 


Owner of medium-sized design and art STUDIO 
DESIRES MERGER with another studio owner, 
salesman or designer with accounts. Have nice, 
profitable business now with very promising and 
interesting future which will require more help. 
Box 300, ART DIRECTION, 43 E. 49 St., NYC 17. 


ART STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE: You may now be 
representing a competent studio but wouldn't 
your income increase with better facilities, a 
larger and more varied art and production staff, 
and proper follow-through to back you up? One 
of New York's largest studios is expanding its 
account staff. How about talking it over? Call 
EL 5-2400. Ask for Milt Miller. 





ART DIRECTORS 
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LAYOUT ARTISTS 
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ILLUSTRATORS 


7 W. 46th ST Circle 7-2588 


BULLPEN ARTISTS 





DIRECT APPROACH TO ART 


ART CAREER SCHOOL 


Undergraduate Layout, Lettering, Fashion, . 
Cartooning, Advertising and Editorial Illustration. 
Placement. Postgraduate Courses. 
Day, Evening; Winter, Summer. Coeducational. 31st year. 
Drawing & Painting Classes. Catalog. 
ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Dir. 
175 — 5th Ave., Suite 2408, N.Y. 10, WN. Y. 





—HIRING ARTISTS? 
coll ““The Art Unit’ or 7.9100 


New York State Employment Service 
119 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N .Y. 


A specialized placement service 
for both employers and applicants in 
the field of commercial art. 


NO FEE CHARGED TO ANYONE 





Contact— 
ARTIST GUILD PLACEMENT SERVICE 











